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“See who’s our 


speaker for to-day! 


Recognize her? She's Drum Majorette 
of the school band. She represents the 
proud spirit of your high school band, 
your school, your home town. Her twirl- 
ing baton lends glamour to the privilege 
of being a member of the band and 


wearing the school colors. 


Sooner or later those school colors fade, 
the flags grow ragged, the uniforms wear 
out. And if money for new flags and uni- 
forms is needed, who's going to help 
raise funds? That, gentlemen, is what 
our pretty, vivacious (and nervous ) lit- 
tle Majorette is going to speak to you 
about. She'll try to tell you what the 
Band means to her and to the whole 
school — why it just has to be well uni- 
formed. Give her a fine reception (we 
know you will), and if your Club does 
decide to sponsor the job, we have a 
booklet youll find helpful — “Fund Rais- 
ing Ideas’. Write for it. There's no obli- 
vation — Ostwald sends this material to 


service clubs all over the U.S. 


FIRST IN STYLE— FIRST IN QUALITY 


“UL, mUfouns by 


EYITLLLLA 


OSTWALD BUILDING, STATEN ISLAND 1, N. Y. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 








Ton OTHER DAY we got an envelope full of interesting 
material from the American Library Association, which has its 
national headquarters just several hundred book-lengths from our 
own General Office. We were astounded to learn that about 30,000,000 
US citizens don’t have access to public library facilities! Most of 
these unfortunate folks, we learn, live in small towns or on 
farmsteads, and their plight brings to mind a statement made by 
Thomas Jefferson back in 1809. When he was President of the 
infant United States of America, Jefferson said: “Nothing would do 
more extensive good than the establishment of a small circulating 
library in every county.” He went on to explain that education 
throughout life equips men and women to exercise wisely the 
fundamental duties of citizenship. Jefferson’s statement 
seems just as true today as it did back then, when 
the nation had only 
eighteen states and some 
7,000,000 people. In re- 
cent years a new library 
technique has been de- 
veloped that would have 
gladdened Jefferson’s 
heart. It is known as the 
bookmobile, a_ library 
on wheels that visits 
remote farms and 
schools the way old-time 
circuit riding preachers 
used to make the rounds 
of backwoods communi- 
ties in frontier days. 
Our cover this month shows one of the nation’s 810 mobile libraries 
stopped at a lonely farm in northeastern Missouri. Operating out 
of the town of Kahoka, population 1800, this bookmobile serves some 
1600 children and countless adults. For more about “Kahoka’s 
Freewheeling Library,” turn to the story on page thirty. 





Harvester World photo 


Wor MIGHTY PROUD of the advertising volume in this issue. 

A total of 43 advertisers are included, making this one of the 
largest issues, advertisingwise, in the thirty-nine-year history of our 
publication. The growing acceptance of The Kiwanis Magazine 

as a first-class advertising medium reflects the growing respect which 
businessmen feel toward our 229,090 community-leading members. 


| 
T HIS MONTH’S EDITORIAL was written by one of America’s most 
eloquent industrial spokesmen, Clarence B. Randall, chairman of the 
board of the Inland Steel Company. Randall attracted much 
attention in 1952 when he talked to a nationwide radio and TV 
audience about the federal seizure of America’s privately owned steel 
mills. More recently he chairmanned the special committee which 
analyzed foreign trade for President Eisenhower. Knowing of 
Randall’s many pressing commitments, we were somewhat reluctant 
to ask him to write for The Kiwanis Magazine. But we crossed our 
editorial fingers and extended an invitation anyhow. The result 
of our brashness and Clarence Randall’s ability appears on page 
nine. You may be interested to know that he wrote this 
editorial longhand one afternoon as he was resting in a Cleveland 
hotel. We are proud to present his editorial, which reflects a 
profound devotion to the free enterprise ideal. C.W.K. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 
TO ALL KIWANIANS 








Our first Item of Interest to 
all Kiwanians is a specially 
designed Xmas card carry- 
ing the Kiwanis Emblem, 
and the 1954 motto. It can 
only be used by Kiwanians, 
as it has a decided Kiwanis 
motif behind it. 

Scores of Kiwanians to whom we have 
exhibited these cards have made com 
ments like: ‘Very distinctive/’ ‘Most 
original and unusual!’ ‘’Dignified/’ “| am 
proud to send them)!’ etc. 

Same quality cards are retailing at 
prices from 25¢ to 35¢ each in better 
Department and Stationery stores. You 
may now buy your trial package of 14 
cards and 14 unusually attractive color- 
ful vellum envelopes for the mere sum 
of $1.00. 

And if your order reaches us in 15 
days we will put your name on our mail- 
ing list to receive, periodically, other 
items of special interest to you. We have 
limited quantities, first come first served, 
so you'll want to hurry to get this $4.80 
value, now for only $1.00. Use the handy 
coupon below or specify (Dept. K-10) 
PARK WOODS CO., MANHASSET, N. Y. 








' i 
1 PARK WOODS CO., Dept. K-10 1 
| MANHASSET, N.Y. 
1 Gentlemen: Enclosed is my dollar, please rush 
1 your first offer, and enter my name to your | 
| list, as specified above. i 
i ! 
| NAME 
i J 
| ADDRESS_ i 
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Fund Raising 





INVESTIGATE . . . 
THE FORDWAY PLAN 


Your organization can 
raise money for charity all 
year ‘round without interfer- 
ence from—or with—other 
fund-raising drives—when 
you use The Fordway Plan. 
Day in, day out, year in, year 
out, Ford gum machines 
will finance your welfare 
projects. 

As an added protection 
to you. The Ford Gum & 
Machine Company carries 
liability 
products and machines that 


insurance on its 


gives complete protection to 
sponsoring organizations. 

Inquiries regarding dis- 
tributorships (exclusive fran- 
chise) are also invited. 

For risk-free. trouble- 
free fund raising, investigate 
The Fordway Plan today. 


OVER 1200 KIWANIS CLUBS 
USE THE FORDWAY PLAN 


To find out how your club 
can benefit, write to: 


GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 


AKRON, NEW YORK 























Two Views of the UN 
In your issue of September 1954 is 
an article entitled “A Businessman 
Looks At the United Nations,” by J. D. 
Zellerbach. ... My husband, a Kiwanian 
of long standing, and myself have been 
very proud that our service club did not 
“follow the [UN] line”...so you can 
imagine my dismay when [we] read 
Mr. Zellerbach’s article [containing the] 
same old half-truths....We seem to be 
in the hands of the World Federalists, 
and I for one do not like it. It seems to 
me it’s time we Americans woke up 
and supported our country, its Consti- 
tution and preserve own way of 
life....If we give 
time, money and space to praise the US 
instead of that octopus, the UN, perhaps 
our children could grow up in the 
America you and I know and love. 
Mrs. G. B. Stebbins 
Corona Del Mar, California 


our 


would only more 


on the United Nations 
.one of the 


... The article... 
in the September issue is.. 
best I have had the opportunity to read. 
It brings the United Nations and what 
they are attempting to do directly be- 
fore a large group of business and pro- 
fessional men who, in many instances, 
are not aware of the work the United 
Nations is [accomplishing].... 

Last year it was my good fortune to 
spend a day at a meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in New York. It was a 
never-to-be-forgotten experience and 
helped to make me a real supporter of 
the United Nations. 

Mel. R. Osborne, Chairman 

Committee on Public and 

Business Affairs—Canada, 1955 
He Saw It, Too 
... Your excellent article “The Angel of 
Devil’s Mountain,” by Mr. Michael 
Scully, in the September issue, brought 
back fond memories of my own visit to 
Angel’s Falls in 1944. While flying for 
the United States Air Force out of 
British Guiana in a B-25, my crew and 
I witnessed this magnificent sight. I was 
so impressed by the view that we flew 
in as permitted and 
photographed the entire area. I have 
now in my possession four large pic- 
tures of the falls, with one showing 
Jimmy Angel’s airplane on the mesa. 

It was a pleasure to read your article 
and be counted among the few who have 
seen this fabulous sight. Please convey 
my appreciation to the writer, Mr. 
Michael Scully. I would be pleased to 
exchange pictures with him. 

Walter L. Mazan, Kiwanian 
Rutland, Vermont 
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Stamps for Scouting 
... The International Bureau is the per- 


manent organization representing the 
fifty-seven member countries of the 
Scout movement throughout the world. 
Owing to the great increase in the num- 
bers of Scouts and the need to carry 
Scouting to those countries where it is 
virtually nonexistent, the demand for 
[the Bureau’s] becomes ever 
greater. 

As one method of helping to defray 
the cost of these increased services, the 
Bureau has started a program to collect 
and sell used postage stamps. Knowing 
that all Kiwanians are interested in 
Scouting and that many Kiwanians are 
connected with business firms having a 
large incoming mail, I venture to ask 
if they might arrange for the stamps to 


services 


be detached and saved for the Boy 
Seouts. Both American and Canadian 
stamps will be welcomed, as well as 


those from overseas, as the stamp sal- 
vage program is world-wide. 

All that is necessary is to parcel the 
stamps weekly or monthly and send 
them to me at the Boy Scouts Interna- 
tional Bureau, 132 Ebury Street, Lon- 
don, S.W.1. England. 

Kiwanis cooperation in this project 
will do much to increase the opportuni- 
ties for boys all over the world to enjoy 
the fun, adventure and knowledge of 
Scouting. 

Major General D. C. Spry, Director 
Boy Scouts International Bureau 


Labor Speaks to Kiwanis 
The following letter was sent to E. K. 
Morris, past president of the Washing- 
ton, D. C. club, after AFL President 
George Meany had addressed the club’s 
Labor Day meeting. (See The Kiwanis 
Magazine for October, page 5.) 
—THE EDITORS 
You will recall our conversation re- 
garding the role of service clubs in pro- 
viding a means of public expression 
from all segments of community life on 
the common problems concerning all of 
us. I am sure that the service clubs 
could play a greater part in the affairs 
of our various communities if they were 
to provide an opportunity for speakers 
from all sections of our community life 
at their periodical meetings. I am sure 
that the local organizations of the 
American Federation of Labor through- 
out the country would be happy to 
cooperate in this type of activity by 
furnishing speakers on any and all 
problems of current interest if they are 
invited to do so by the service clubs. 

George Meany, President 

American Federation of Labor 
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News especially 
for club officers 








FOR KIWANIANS 





KIWANIS. ROUNDUP 








News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 














PRESIDENT ENXGDAHL ANNOUNCES INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN FOR 1955 


INTERNATIONAL President Don Engdahl has just announced twenty prominent Ki- 
wanians who will serve as International committee chairman during 1955. Names 
and addresses of all International committee members will be listed in the 1955 
Kiwanis directory, which will be sent to each club secretary early next year. 
The chairmen are as follows: Achievement Reports: Donald I. Parker, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Agriculture and Conservation: Merle H. Tucker, Gallup, New Mexico. 
Attendance and Membership: Irvin C. Chapman, Fullerton, California. Boys and 
Girls Work: Kenneth L. May, York, Pennsylvania. Inter-Club Relations: Gilman O. 
Rolstad, Tacoma, Washington. Key Clubs: James Conover, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Kiwanis Education and Fellowship: States R. G. Finley, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
New Club Building—Canada: Ralph D. Steele, Chatham, Ontario. New Club Build- 
ing—United States: Harold O. Danner, Madisonville, Cincinnati, Ohio. Past Inter- 
national Presidents: Walter J. L. Ray, Detroit, Michigan. Programs and Music: A. L. 
Keeney, Laramie, Wyoming. Public and Business Affairs—Canada: Melbourne R. 
Osborne (East York club), Willowdale, Toronto, Ontario. Public and Business Affairs 
United States: Ralph C. Keyes, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Resolutions: G. Maynard 
Smith, Atlanta, Georgia. Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims: Harold M. 
Doolen, Billings, Montana. Underprivileged Child: W. E. Watts, Brookhaven, Missis- 
sippi. Vocational Guidance: Earl C. Knutson, Westby, Wisconsin. Circle K Clubs: 
Dr. Walter B. Jones (Tuscaloosa club), University, Alabama. 40th Anniversary: 
Donald T. Forsythe, Carthage, Illinois. Permanent Home Office: J. Walter Foraker, 


Harvey Illinois. 





CLUB ACTIVITIES INCREASE 
CLUB PARTICIPATION in activities for the 
first half of 1954 was the highest ever 


DON FORSYTHE GOES TO EUROPE 
Don FORSYTHE, our immediate past In- 
ternational president, spent nine days 


in Europe last month inspecting Radio 
Free Europe facilities. He was a guest 
of the American Heritage Foundation, 
which organized the trip so that Don 
and other leaders of major national or- 
ganizations could see Radio Free Europe 
in action. Radio Free Europe, a power- 
ful anti-Communist network, is called 
by Secretary of State Dulles “...one of 
the most effective means...of combatting 
Communist Radio Free 
Europe is supported by contributions to 
the annual Crusade for Freedom drives, 
in which hundreds of Kiwanis clubs 
have taken part. 


aggression.” 
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recorded for the first six-month period. 
An analysis of 20,196 club activity re- 
ports showed that 92.4 per cent of all 
clubs conducted projects in the fields 
of support of churches, public affairs, 
underprivileged child, boys and girls 
work, vocational guidance and agricul- 
ture and conservation. This represents 
a gain of 4.4 per cent over last year’s 
figure. 

Each committee showed an increase, 
with vocational guidance, the highest, 
registering a 10.9 per cent gain. Twenty- 
seven of the thirty districts improved 
their standing over a year ago. 








Enroute to Montreal, International President Don Engdahl and wife Lucille stopped 
at Toronto to visit the famous Casa Loma castle, operated by the West Toronto 
club. Here the Engdahls, Toronto Kiwanis leaders and their wives are shown in the 
castle’s conservatory. Int. Trustee Kenneth Loheed is fifth from the right. 
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NEW CLUB BUILDING PROGRESS 
“WitH 173 clubs built so far this year, it 
looks as if our goal of 218 new clubs will 
be reached by December 31,” observes 
Walter F. Patenge, chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on New Club 
Building. “Every district but one has 
built at least one new club this year, 
and Louisiana-Mississippi-West Ten- 
nessee has already built twenty-three!” 
As this is written, California-Nevada- 
Hawaii and Pacific Northwest are tied 
for second with thirteen new clubs each. 
New York is in third place with ten to 
its credit. 

The new club in Prince George, Brit- 
ish Columbia is located 375 miles north 
of its sponsor, Kamloops, British Col- 
umbia. Kamloops Kiwanians made 
twenty-seven trips in building the 
Prince George club, and shortly after- 
ward formed another new club at Wil- 
liams Lake, 210 miles away from their 
home town. The Kamloops club, inci- 
dentally, is only a year old. 

Uranium City, Saskatchewan is the 
site of another unusual new club in 
Canada. One of the most remote out- 
posts of Western Canada, this frontier 
mining town has about 800 people now. 
Officials of the Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Company, Limited, who have 
invested between twenty and thirty mil- 
lion dollars in Uranium City, expect the 
town’s population may jump to 10,000 
in ten years. It all depends on the de- 
mand for uranium which has_ been 
found in rich abundance around the 
new town. In fact the nearby Eldorado 
mine is reported to be the foremost 
source of uranium-bearing ore on the 
North American continent. 

Located about 475 miles from Prince 
Albert and Edmonton, Uranium City is 
connected to civilization by air routes 
which carry in passengers and light 
freight. Between June and September, 
heavy freight is brought in by barge 
from Edmonton. 

“Uranium City is going through its 
birth pangs,” reported Past Governor 
Hal Fraser of the Western Canada Dis- 
trict. He was the accredited represen- 
tative who helped form this new club. 

“As the map of Canada rolls north- 
ward, Kiwanis must follow because the 
people who are pioneering in these new 
districts are entitled to the benefits of 
our service organization.” 





NEW COMMITTEE AID 

Kits outlining the 1955 programs of 
fifteen different committees will soon 
be mailed to all club secretaries. These 
will be distributed to 1955 club com- 
mittee chairmen by the president-elect 
at his club organization conference 
next month. These kits, which replace 
the annual committee monographs, con- 
tain many practical hints concerning 
committee functioning and suggested 
projects. 
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in their interest... 
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VISIT YOUR SCHOOLS 


KIWANIS REPRESENTED ON 
ANTIDELINQUENCY COMMITTEE 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL was represented 
on a five-man committee that met in 
Washington, D.C. last month to review 
the work of every organization that has 
done something to combat vandalism 
and delinquency. The group, called to- 
gether by the Senate Subcommittee of 
the Judiciary to investigate juvenile 
delinquency, also began devising a plan 
for coordinating various antidelinquency 
efforts. 

Some of the suggestions offered for 
preliminary work on the local level 
include: 

» Organize a roundtable composed of 
representatives of organizations vitally 
interested in youth problems. 

>» Conduct a survey to discover the ex- 
tent of juvenile crime in the community. 
This will include: (1) the amount of 
trouble; (2) the most common types of 
crime and the number of children 
known by authorities to be on the verge 
of delinquency; (3) a listing of the 
community’s preventive and corrective 
programs. 


JANUARY 


MARCH 
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MAY 

JUNE 
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Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from November 16 
through December 15. 


* 


ath New Richmond, Wisconsin, 
| November 26 


Roanoke, Virginia, November 26 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
November 26 
Lawrence, Kansas, November 28 
Rock Island, Illinois, 
December 15 


oe 
Sherman, Texas, November 19 
BI Hopewell, Virginia, November 20 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
November 25 

Traverse City, Michigan, 
November 26 

Taunton, Massachusetts, 
December 4 

Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
December 5 

Rutherfordton, North Carolina, 
December 5 

Amory, Mississippi, December 15 

Oconto Falls, Wisconsin, 
December 15 


4 he a Massachusetts, 
Doth November 21 
Montavilla, Portland, Oregon, 
November 22 
Whitinsville, Massachusetts, 
November 26 
Chilton, Wisconsin, December 3 
South Central, Chicago, Illinois, 
December 3 
Vega, Texas, December 10 











>» Evaluate local youth agencies. 
> Set up, if the situation warrants, a 
coordinating council to deal with van- 
dalism and juvenile delinquency. 

In 1955, many Kiwanis clubs are ex- 
pected to take vigorous action against 
vandalism and juvenile delinquency in 
their communities. Key Clubbers al- 
ready have decided to do something 
about vandalism. At their convention 
in Philadelphia last summer the boys 
passed a resolution requesting each 
club to sponsor an antivandalism ac- 
tivity. THE END 
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While showing Int. Pres. Don Engdahl some interesting safety figures, National 
Safety Council President Ned Dearborn, right, praised Kiwanis’ safety program. 
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HOW YOUR CLUB 
CAN HELP THE 


HARD-OF-HEARING 


.»ethis can be your 
MOST IMPORTANT project 


One of the largest groups of 
handicapped persons are those 
who suffer from impaired hear- 
ing. Many, however, are denied 
the help that is available simply 
due to lack of money. Yet no 
great fund-raising drive or na- 
tion-wide program of help is 
devoted to their benefit. 

More and more local service 
clubs and fraternal groups rec- 
ognize this fact, and now are 
helping hard-of-hearing men, 
women and children of limited 
financial means. 

This great humanitarian 
work includes sponsoring group 
hearing tests, providing funds 
for medical assistance, and fur- 
nishing hearing aids when 
needed. 

Your club, too, can help fight 
the “neglected handicap.”’ Upon 
request Zenith will send a sug- 
gested 7-point program to guide 
your club, and a portfolio of 
helpful folders and booklets. 

We also will send full infor- 
mation about Zenith’s remark- 
able tubeless, 3-transistor 
““Royal-T, the hearing aid that 
operates foronly 15 cents a 
month! Zenith’s superbly engi- 
neered instruments, built of the 
finest materials available, sell 
for only $125—remarkably low 
for 3-transistor hearing aids. 
(Bone conduction accessory at 
moderate extra cost.) 

Your club’s funds will go 
much further if you choose 
Zenith Hearing Aids for your 
rehabilitation project. 


SEND TODAY for the suggested 


7-point program for your club. 


REHABILITATION DEPARTMENT 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


Hearing Aid Division, Dept. W-65, 
5801 West Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


HEARING AIDS 


By the Makers of World-Famous 
Zenith TV and Radio Sets 
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WHAT T-V CAN MEAN PROG | | 
1 
TO YOUR COMMUNITY 
Order a free showing of Phonevision JANUARY >» New President’s Hour 
today. Zenith Radio's free, 15 minute, Your new president should be given 
16 mm. motion picture will show your >» Fortieth Anniversary of Kiwanis one of the first programs so he can 
club the numerous advantages closed- Kiwanis will reach another milestone reveal his hopes and plans for the year 
circuit television can bring to your during the week of January 16-22, 1955 ahead. After the president states his 
commualty when Kiwanis from coast to coast will case, he may want to open the meeting 
be celebrating the fortieth anniversary for general discussion. 
IDEAL PICTURES, INC. of our organization. 
Let your community know about Ki- om rs ; 
" sia wanis’ ne apisit record of service. i Visit Television Studios 2 ’ ; 
; ae bt Ninety Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin Ki- 
Hold a special program and _ invite oa ipeey ' 
wanians were the guests of TV station 











leaders of every important organiza- van 
WEAU- 
- - tion in your area. For more details 
about observing this important event, 
see the special fortieth anniversary kit 


Eau Claire recently. The 
club members dined at the studios, then 
witnessed several telecast events. 











BUSINESSMEN OF THE you will receive early in December. 










4 KIWANIS CLUBS WILL LIKE az » Service Officers Talk 
‘ » Programs and Music Bulletins Officers at the nearest armed forces cen- 
Seen ee ee me Have you wanted for a long time to ter, you'll find, have many important 
 agcnghe stage good club programs? The General things to say concerning war, foreign 
* * ae Office can help. The following bulletins travel and national defense. The South 
‘CREE. — eo are available on request: “First Anni- San Francisco club heard an engaging 
N & BRADSTREET. IN( og versary Program,” “Program Stunts,” message about the Air Defense Com- 
and many more of Modern’s “Humorous Stunt Programs.” “A Sug- mand’s Ground Observer Corps when 
hundreds of free films gested Form for the Installation of Club they invited Lieutenant Stanley H. 
Officers,” “Installation of Officers,” “Pro- Riggers, operations officer at a local air 
gram Suggestions for Summer Meet- defense filter center, to a meeting. (See 
ings,” “Treat Speakers Kindly,” “Sug- picture below.) The Ground Observer 
gestions for Charter Anniversary Pro- Corps is composed of civilian volunteers 
: ene gram,” “Program for Mother’s Day.” who serve a few hours each week as 
“Program for Past Presidents’ Day.” aircraft spotters and filter center spe- 





” cialists in local communities to supple- 


“Program Suggestions for Ladies’ Day sts L 
Wild Life Films ite Ieee 4a SP SOO REOO LATER EN 
ment radar warning nets and prevent 


tage a So You're the Program Chairman, 








.\ ZG uateral Sate at “ani als off : “Suggestions on Music,” “Hints for a sneak air attack on US cities. Lieuten- 
. I & W. Also 2” x 2” Song Leaders.” Also check Oren Ar- ant Riggers told the South San Fran- 
| i. aie We tn Met Cand Pro. cisco Kiwanians all about the Corps 
WILD LIFE FILMS grams for Poke Club,” in The Kiwanis and showed them an interesting techni- 
5151 Strohm Ave., Rm. 13, No. Hollywood, Calif. Magazine for August. color film of some atomic tests. After 
the meeting, the men pledged full sup- 

sir neous >» Club Officers’ Installation port to the Ground Observer Corps. 


The installation of new officers is one 


HOW TO CHOOSE A ‘ of the most important meetings of the COMING EVENTS 


year. It should serve as an impressive 


.BRONZE PLAQUE. indoctrination for the officers and also > February 













a challenge to members. Musical paro- Edison’s Birthday—February 11 
dies, humorous anecdotes and speeches Lincoln’s Birthday—February 12 
FREE color brochure tells how— can be used, too. Write to the General St. Valentine’s Day—February 14 
thows 200 eriginel idees for Office for suggestions. Washington’s Birthday—February 22 


reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplates, owards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


Write for FREE Brochure A 


For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for 
Brochure B. 


KIWANIS 
CLUB 










DEPT. 42 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, WN. Y. 


if , 
WY, ie i f 
® 
F > 





MY NEW KIND OF PIPE 


30 DAYS AT MY RISK? 
Nota gadget—not just a new model. Looks 
like any fine pipe, yet uses four of nature’s 
immutable laws to give you smoking 
pleasure you've never experienced 
before. Smoke it 30 DAYS AT MY 
RISK. Send name—no money for 
amazing facts and Free Trial offer. E. A. Carey, 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 2811, Chicago 40, Il. 



















PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave,, Washington 14, D.C. x mi a r - 
Practice U. §S. Courts and Patent South San Francisco Kiwanians heard all about the nation’s vital Ground Observer 
Office. 








Corps when they invited a local Air Force officer to speak to them. (See above.) 
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RT IN SPARE TIME IN 


You can have a business of your own so 
easily. More than four million babies are 
born every year. Every one wears baby 
shoes. Every mother treasures her babies’ 
first shoes. She seeks a way to protect 
them. That’s why it is so easy for you to 
make money preserving these shoes and 
other mementoes forever in a_ perfect 
shell of metal. 

You can have a profitable business of 
your own, much easier than you may 


think. The investment issmall—an amount 
any man can afford. The work is easy to 
do. I have seen men of 70 and kids of 14 
turn out beautiful shoes. With four million 
babies being born every year, you have a 
product that is in steady demand, winter 
and summer. 


NEC 


TO STA 


ESSARY 
YOUR HOME 


You Can Keep Your Regular Job 
While You Get Started 


You can start in spare time right in your 
own home. That means you can keep your 
regular job. Then following our proven 
success plan, you build a profitable busi- 
ness of your own. We give you seven pre- 
tested ways to get orders for your product. 
Stores sell for you. Agents sell for you. 
You can even get orders by mail. 

Warner supplies everything you need 
and helps you plan your progress step-by- 
step. Equipment will fit into any small 
space in your basement, kitchen or bed- 
room. You pay for materials as you get 
cash orders. And you make only a small 
investment to gain profits. 


e 
If You Can Tell Time 
o 7 
You Can Run This Machine 

The machine you use works unattended— 
while you are asleep, awake, or at the 
movies. It uses only 54c worth of materials 
to finish a pair of shoes. Sentimental par- 











Millions of mothers cherish 
their babies’ first shoes 


ents will pay $6.00 for those shoes—so 
your profit is more than $5.00 a pair. 

Once you see how easy it is, how much 
satisfaction you can provide for pleased 
parents, you will be able to decide if you 
want to continue just in spare time, or 
have a full-time business. 


Send for Free Information 
—No Cost or Obligation 
It costs you nothing to find out about the 
Warner Success Plan. Just fill in the 
Coupon below. I will rush you free in- 
formation that explains the plan and tells 
you how you can study it without risking 
a penny of your own money. This informa- 
tion comes at no cost or obligation to you. 
Fill out the coupon today, you will be one 
step closer to owning your own business. 


Ray Brandell, Warner Electric Co. 
1512 Jarvis, Dept. M-3811 Chicago 26, Ill. 


FOR 
FREE FACTS 
MAIL COUPON 











gt oe oe oe oe ” a a ih 
4 ? 
i 8 
& * 
, R.E. Brandell, Warner Electric Co. ; 
. . 5 
' 1512 Jarvis, Dept. M-3811, Chicago 26, Ill. . 
i Please rush the facts explaining the proven Warner Success Plan. I would also like to know » 
i how I can investigate this plan without risking a penny of my own money. I understand F 
5 there is no charge or obligation for the information you send and that no salesman will 2 
A call on me. i 
’ 
FON EE ee a ee eee ee Etat SI 
i 2 
- ON SS ERR ae A meee ? zh sae ee! a 
4 ‘ 
s City Sibiginscecoeb aha igh edtaaercncis te eee eeceateany _Zone___State 5 
a 5 
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—-REMINDO— 


Three-Way Calendar 


® Meeting Day Reminder ¢@ 
Handsome Membership Plaque @ 
Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bossed bronzoid back. Size 8'* x 13''. 
Background finished in wood grain 
walnut. Emblem enameled in official 
colors. “MEETS TODAY" printed in 
heavy red type on every club meet- 
ing day throughout the year. 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 


eee 
Lots of 2-25, each.... 2.40 
Lots of 26-50, each.... 2.35 
Lots over 50, each.... 2.30 


Add 40c postage for single calendar. 
Refill pads available each year. 














RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

















THE BUSINESS GIFT | 
THAT SHOWS REAL APPRECIATION 
Famous Wisconsin 
Pack No. 1 This box contains 5 liberal portions of 
Wisconsin's finest cheese, Alpine brand swiss, brick, 
baby gouda, dessert cheese and smoked cheese. 
Net Weight Over 3 Ibs. Post Paid..... $4.95 
Pack No. 5 A truly representative assortment of 
fine cheese aged to perfection, contains Alpine 
brand swiss, brick, cheddar, baby gouda, dessert, 
blue cheese roll, smoky roll and wine cheese. 
Net Weight Over 4 Ibs. Post Paid..... $6.55 


1. Not sold in stores 

2. Beavtiful full color brochure sent on request. 

3. Enclose check or money order with all orders. 
4. Prices include gucranteed safe delivery any- 
where in U.S.A. 

5. We will enclose a gift card bearing your name 
end meke shipment in time for Christmas. 


MEMBER: WIS. GIFT CHEESE SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION. 


THE SWISS CHEESE SHOP 
BOX 4292 MONROE, WISCONSIN 
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(). Is a man who has not served as a 
director eligible for the presidency or 
vice-presidency ? 

A. Yes. Although most clubs consider 
it desirable that a president or vice- 
president shall have had experience as 
a director, this is not specifically re- 
quired by the Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws. 


Q. Each year our club co-sponsors 
with another service club a summer 
camp project for underprivileged chil- 
dren. Can we include this in our 
achievement report? 


only to the extent to 


A. Yes, but 
which your club assumes responsibility 
for the maintenance and operation of 
the summer camp. 

QO. The committee on attendance 
and membership, of which [ am chair- 
man, reported unfavorably on a man 
who had been proposed for member- 
ship. The board considered our report, 
but voted to elect the man to mem- 
bership anyhow. Has the board of di- 
rectors the right to overrule the recom- 
mendation of the classification and 
membership committee ? 


A. Yes. Under the provisions of Arti- 
cle VII, Section 4, of the Standard Form 
for Club Bylaws the board of directors 
elects and disciplines members. The 
recommendation 
committee to the board can be approved 
or disapproved. If your committee re- 
member, the 


made by any club 


ported favorably on a 
board of directors could turn him down. 
Likewise, if you report unfavorably, the 
board may elect a man to membership. 


Q. I have been elected president of 
our club for next year. When will I 
receive the monographs and other ma- 
terial for my committees? 


A. There has been substituted for the 
committee monographs a club committee 
kit, one of which will be sent you for 
each of your committees. This kit con- 
sists of a folder in which the chairman 
can keep all of the material relating to 
his committee. It outlines how to make 
a committee function, gives the names 
of the International committee members 
and contains a program of suggestions 
from the appropriate International com- 
mittee. These committee kits will be 
found to be a great advantage over the 
monographs previously used. The com- 
mittee kits and other material for your 
club organization conference will be 
mailed to 1954 club secretaries about 
November 15 with a request that the 
package be turned over to the presi- 
dent-elect. 
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Q. Each year our club sponsors an 
amateur show. For several years we 
paid no tax on the admissions but last 
year the local director of internal 
revenue notified us that we owed taxes 
for our last show. All of the proceeds 
of this show are used for charitable 
purposes. Why do we have to pay the 
tax? 

A. Strictly charitable organizations 
are exempt from the federal admissions 
tax except on certain shows 
such as motion picture exhibitions, ro- 
deos, athletic contests, et cetera. A Ki- 
wanis club includes in its Objects the 
creating of sound public opinion and the 
development of intelligent, serviceable 
and aggressive citizenship. These Ob- 
jects are not strictly charitable and for 
this reason a Kiwanis club does not 
come within the definition of a chari- 
table organization. 

Some Kiwanis clubs have incorporated 
charitable foundations through which 
the charitable activities of their clubs 
have been carried on. Such incorporated 
charitable foundations can secure ex- 
emption from the admissions tax. The 
International Board of Trustees has 
established certain simple requirements 
to be met before any foundation using 
the name Kiwanis is incorporated. If 
your club wishes to incorporate such a 
foundation, we will be glad to forward 
these requirements to you. 


types of 


Q. Our club received its charter on 
1922. The date on the 
1921. Our 

have the 


February I1, 
November 30, 


id | . 
Please 


charter is 
charter is enclosed. 
date corrected. 


A. The date on your charter is the 
date when your club was completed. A 
club comes into existence at the time 
of its permanent organization meeting 
rather than at the time of the charter 
party. Your club was actually organized 
on November 30, 1921, and for this rea- 
son the charter contains that date. 


Q. Suppose a committee chairman 
asked for an appropriation of certain 
funds for a committee project and the 
board turned him down. Can he bring 
this up at the next regular meeting of 
the club and get the members to over- 
rule the board of directors? 


A. No. Under the provisions of Article 
VII, Section 4, the general management 
of a club is in the hands of the board of 
directors. If a matter of business such 
as this is presented on the floor of a 
regular weekly meeting, the presiding 
officer should declare the motion out of 
order and ask the member to present 
the matter to the board. THE END 
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Chairman, Inland Steel Company 
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By CLARENCE B. RANDALL, 


THE AMERICA 











a TYPICAL American beams continu- 
ously with pride of country. As he looks about him in 
the world he sees no other land so rich, so powerful 
or so free. 

But as he beams he boasts, and for the 
most part looks down upon all the others. In the tradi- 
tion of the Biblical Pharisee he says, “I thank God 
that I am not like other men.” And when the world 
problems press upon him he is apt to assume an atti- 
tude of ‘Don’t bother me. Can’t you see I am busy?” 

True pride is always based upon under- 
standing and is strengthened by humility. It is the 
boasting that springs from ignorance that was meant 
when it was written that “pride goeth before a fall.” It 
may be that this is our national sin in the modern 
world. 

As we follow world events we recall 
decadent nations, and there have been many such in 
the course of history. Greece and Rome became deca- 
dent in spite of the fact that it was in Greece that the 
concept of democracy was born. The Empire of Charle- 
magne disappeared without leaving a trace, and the 
star of Napoleon that blazed so brightly for so brief a 
span was lost in total darkness. The France which so 
inspired our founding fathers struggles in anguish 
today to keep her place in the world. The lesson of 
history is that no nation can long endure without 
eternal vigilance. 

Yet no country that became decadent 
sensed it at the time. They were never more sure of 
the future than when the deadly process of stagnation 
was setting in. 

Is it conceivable that the United States 
has reached this point, and if so are there none to warn 
us? Would we listen if they did? 

We know that the essence of greatness in 
a nation is the preservation of the spiritual values. But 
are we turning toward religion? We know that in the 
realm of economics our reliance upon private initiative 
and freedom of choice in the market place gives the 
dynamic quality to our productivity. But do we always 
make our daily decisions in those terms? We know the 
United States does, in fact, bear an awesome responsi- 
bility in the free world. But does that come home to us 
as something real in which we have a stake as in- 
dividuals? 

As a businessman, I am afraid I cannot 
give the straightforward, affirmative answer to those 
questions in speaking for my class that I wish I might. 

If we believe that spiritual values tran- 
scend things material, why are we not seen more often 
in church, and why do we blush to express religious con- 
victions? If we sense that the great crises of the world 
about us find expression in ideas rather than in blue- 
prints, why do we not support education in the liberal 
arts and research by the social scientists into the ways 
of men as generously as we do research by physical 
scientists into chemistry and nuclear energy? 

We are devotees of free enterprise, but 
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do we understand its principles? There are still those 
who ask government to place a prop under their par- 
ticular venture by direct subsidy, price control, produc- 
tion quotas, high tariff or other subtle and ingenious 
forms of removing the risk from risk-taking. There are 
also still those who engage in practices that restrict the 
free play of economic forces in our system of marketing 
and distribution. In other words, there are still those 
who seek to benefit from free enterprise without ac- 
cepting its responsibilities, 

We demand that our country be made 
safe from attack in the military sense, but we brush off 
the economic and human aspects of our world relation- 
ships that bear so directly upon our security. Foreign 
economic aid must be terminated, we say. Yet we insist 
that Japan not be permitted to fall within the Com- 
munist sphere of influence because of the obvious 
danger to the Philippines, Hawaii and Alaska. And 
Japan is desperate for a means of subsistence. We ask 
the government to increase credit facilities for our ex- 
porters in order that they may be competitive with 
Germany and Switzerland, and we urge that our farm 
surpluses be sold overseas in order to protect the 
standard of living of the farmers of the United States. 
But we are not prepared to let others pay for our goods 
by shipping theirs to us in return. Where nations in 
Western Europe have for generations pursued trade 
with the East, we criticize them for resuming that 
natural commerce without permitting them to enter our 
markets competitively. Meanwhile we ask them to fight 
bravely at our side in defense of freedom. 


How may one exptarn these deviations 
between our professed ideals and our practice? 

Speaking once more of businessmen as a 
class, I fear that it comes from our intense preoccupa- 
tion with the urgency of matters of the moment. We 
are not philosophers, we are men of action. We do 
what we always have done, and try constantly to do it 
better. We do not lift our eyes to the distant scene, nor 
discipline our daily lives to weigh the general welfare 
against our special interest. The very singleness of pur- 
pose that gives us what we call success disqualifies us 
for participation in the great drama of history that is 
going on about us. Many of us live out our entire lives 
without once entering the zone of responsibility for 
preserving the heritage of which we boast. 

Whether this is advance warning of our 
ultimate decadence no man can say. But this much is 
certain: Those concepts of America’s greatness which 
we accept so casually and of which we boast so fre- 
quently, such as freedom of choice, direct personal re- 
ward in response to effort, absence of economic and 
political controls, security in the military sense and all 
the bright galaxy of our other blessings—none of them 
are self-perpetuating. When our sons went into battle 
we asked that they be told what they were fighting for. 
It is equally important that we know what we are living 
for. THE END 
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N” FAR from a peaceful, winding 


road just across the Potomac 
from the US Capitol, America’s Un- 
known Soldier was laid to rest on 
November 11, 1921. The color of his 
skin may have been white, black, 
yellow or red. He may have come 


from Alabama, Pennsylvania or Min- 
nesota—no one will ever know. He is 
destined to remain forever uniden- 
tified, a symbol of the unknown dead 
of World War I. 

In December 1920, Representative 
Hamilton Fish, Jr. sponsored a reso- 
lution which provided for the burial 
in Arlington National Cemetery of 
an unknown soldier killed in France. 
Howevel! the 
postponed almost a year until 


action on resolution 
Wwas 

every effort could be made to iden- 
tily 


unknown dead 


as many as possible of the war’s 


The first step in the selection was 


mown but to God | 


made on October 22, 1921 when eight 
bodi 
teries in France, were exhumed by 
the Ame 
Serv ice 
The most extreme mesures were 


. two from each of four ceme- 


ican Graves Registration 


taken to insure that the eight heroes, 


one of them destined to become the 
Unknown Soldier, would never be 
identified. First their clothing and 


equipment were examined to estab- 
lish beyond doubt that they were 
American. Then uniform linings, 
sleeves, pockets and innersoles of 


shoes were torn to bits to be sure 
there were no marks or hidden keep- 
had previously been 
overlooked. Teeth examined 


in an effort to establish identity—to 


which 


sakes 


were 


no avail. 


Four bodies, one from each ceme- 
tery, were chosen at random and 
transferred to caskets which were 
thereupon crated—the crates first 


having been planed white to conceal 
the cemetery location. The remain- 
ing four soldiers were kept at their 
respective cemeteries in the unlikely 
event of a last-minute identification 
of any of the chosen four. 

The packing cases were shipped in 
secret and by different routes to the 
French city of Chalons-sur-Marne 
where they were placed in an impro- 





vised chapel in the city hall. The 
shipping forms and all the records 
in possession of the Graves Registra- 
tion Service burned and the 
coffins quietly rearranged to guard 
against the possibility that someone 
might remember from what cemetery 
they had come. 

The man chosen to select the na- 
Unknown Soldier was tall, 
strapping Sergeant Edward F. 
Younger, 2nd Battalion, 50th Infan- 
try, who had fought in four major 
campaigns and been twice wounded. 


were 


tion’s 


Sergeant Younger was given a spray 
of pink and white roses by a citizen 
of Chalons who had lost two of his 
sons in the war. Then the US soldier 
entered the chapel and placed the 
flowers on a single casket, the one of 
his choice to be designated as the 
Unknown Soldier. 

“I came to attention, took the bou- 


quet and advanced through a line of 
French troops to the chapel,” Ser- 
Younger recalled later. “Then 
I began to walk slowly around the 
caskets, each of which lay a 
beautiful American flag. I was still 
far from a when, 

something began to draw me to the 


geant 
ovel 


choice gradually, 
casket second on my right as I had 
entered. As I moved toward it, the 
mysterious pull grew irresistible; I 
could not have turned away now had 
I tried. Saluting, I raised the bouquet 
and it God Himself 
guided my hand as I placed the 
flowers on the coffin. I knelt by the 


seemed as if 


bier for a moment, and as I arose, a 


great weight seemed to slip from 
me.” 

To heap precaution on precaution, 
the Unknown Soldier trans- 
ferred to a different coffin and the 
body of one of his three comrades 
placed in the empty casket. 
Thus, when the three dead heroes 
were returned to their final resting 
place in the cemetery at Meuse- 
Argonne, the coffin which had held 
the remains of the Unknown Soldier 


was 


now 


was buried forever. 
The next day, the unknown war- 


By ARTHUR LARSEN 


Illustrated by Phoebe Moore 














rior was lifted tenderly by six pall- 
bearers, four sailors and two ma- 
rines, and placed aboard the cruiser 
Olympia, which had once been Ad- 
miral Dewey’s flagship. Before the 
ship sailed, French nuns, priests, 
boys and girls went aboard and 
heaped flowers on the coffin as a 
gesture from the people of The Re- 
public of France. 

On November 9, a gloomy, rainy 
day, the Olympia docked and the 
Unknown Soldier was placed on a 
black-draped gun caisson drawn by 
six black horses and carried to the 
rotunda of the Capitol. The follow- 
ing day 100,000 persons filed rever- 
ently past the flag-covered coffin. 
Among the many floral tributes sent 
by nations great and small was one 
from England with a handwritten x 
tribute from her king: “As unknown, ' 

(see KNOWN BUT TO GOD page 12) 
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Here is how the Unknown 
Soldier of World War I came 
to his final resting place. 


a simple tomb where ,, 


the nation pays its homage. y 
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and yet well-known: as dying, and 
behold, we live. George, R. I.” There 
was also a wreath from a new coun- 
try formed as a result of the war— 
Czechoslovakia. 

At 8:30 the next morning, Armi- 


stice Day. the body of the Unknown 
Soldier was taken to the Arlington 
amphitheater and placed on _ the 
catafalque which has held the re- 


ins of three martyred presidents, 
Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley. 
A gathering of dignitaries such as 
the the 


been assembled in one 


ry | 


had never in history of 
United State 
attended the ceremonies. 


Former President Wilson, himself 


on Heartbrea: 


By KATHRYN E. BROWN 


On Heartbreak Hill 


for these who died. 


ry. 
Phey 


a casualty of the war, frail, too ill to 
march with the others, drew cheers 
as his Victoria rolled past. General 
Pershing, who had refused to act as 
grand marshal of the parade because 
he considered himself one of the 
mourners, was there. So were such 
famous figures as ex-President Taft, 
David Lloyd George, Marshal Foch 
and Premier Briand. 

Into the amphitheater came the 
blind veterans from 

Hospital, carefully 


ses dre 


crippled and 
Walter Reed 
army nu 


tended by ssed in 


their soft gray gowns. Nearby were 
the mothers, fathers, wives and sis- 
ters of the unidentified dead, each 








an bleak wind moans a mournful dirge 


were so young, their eager feet 


Were not to choose the path they wished to go. 


fs ] i 
A few short years of joyous pulsing life 


Now all that’s left lies buried in the snow. 


- burdened shoulders as they upward crept, 


To gain that outpost in a barren land, 


Were weighted with the woes of all the 


world. 


Death beckoned each one on with icy hand. 


Who failed those lads, that they were forced to make 


Their goal a grave on frozen Heartbreak Hill? 


With tortured bodies stiffening in the blast 
Of fiendish death by men who live to kill. 


Who robbed them of their hope of joy and love 


Of fruitful years in life’s eventful span? 


Upon whose head must be the ghastly shame, 


The agony of every tortured man? 


The moon will wax and wane in North Korea 


The keening winds lament is never still. 


It weeps in grief for those forgotten heroes 
In death’s embrace on frozen Heartbreak Hill, 
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wondering if the body in the coffin 
was Johnny, Joe or Bill. 

The ceremonies began with the 
playing of the Star Spangled Banner 
followed by the invocation, given by 
the chief of army chaplains. A bugle 
sounded and two minutes of silence 
were observed in the amphitheater 
and throughout every village, town 
and hamlet in the United States. At 
Arlington many lips moved sound- 
lessly in prayer, the stillness broken 
only by an occasional muffled sob. 

President Warren G. Harding, un- 
aware that within two years his body 
would be resting in the same spot 
where the Unknown Soldier now lay, 
spoke briefly, then asked the audi- 
ence to join with him in the Lord’s 
Prayer. After the hymn “Supreme 
Sacrifice” was sung by a quartet 
from the Metropolitan, the President 
stepped forward and bestowed on 
the Unknown Soldier the Congres- 
sional Medal and the Distinguished 
Service Representatives of 
lands also gave the highest 
decorations their 
grant. England presented the Vic- 
toria Cross 
been awarded to a foreign hero. 


Cross. 
many 
countries cou!d 
the first time it had ever 


The crowd rose as one man to sing 
“Nearer My God to Thee” and then, 
as the band played, the procession 
followed the coffin to the burial 
place, less than one hundred yards 
from the amphitheater, where Chap- 
lain Charles H. Brent read the burial 
service. As a final gesture, a Crow 
Indian, Chief Plenty Coos, dressed 
in full war regalia, stepped forward 
and placed his war bonnet and coup- 
stick on the casket. 

As the coffin sank slowly into the 
crypt, a gun sounded, then another, 
and after the plaintive notes of 
“Taps” swelled forth on tle clear air, 
twenty-one guns rang out in honor 
of America’s Unknown Soldier. 

The simple tomb of the Unknown 


Soldier, made of Colorado marble 
and bearing three figures represent- 
ing Victory, Valor and Peace, has 
this inscription: 
Here Rests in Honored Glory 
An American Soldier 
Known But to God 
THE END 


Over eight years ago Congress passed a 
measure which called for the selection 
of World War II’s Unknown to rest with 
his comrade of 1918. The 
were scheduled for Memorial Day 1951, 
but the Korean war intervened. As this 
issue went to press, the Defense Depart- 
ment advised that in view of wunset- 
tled world conditions “it is not con- 
templated that action to put those plans 
into effect will be resumed in the im- 
mediate future.” —THE EDITORS 
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On report card day, druggist John DiAngelis’ 
| wave to onrushing youngsters is a happy high- 
sign and his soda clerks prepare to serve up 
150 free banana splits, sodas and root beers 
to boys and girls who made passing grades. 
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Kiwanian John DiAngelis, proprietor of a 











John, 


John, 
the ice cream 
man 


By SHELDON A. MIX 


drugstore, trades ice cream sodas for good grades. 






HEN SCHOOLKIDS in Lynn, Massachusetts earn good 
Wscsdes they don’t take their report cards home to mom 
and pop—immediately, that is. First they head for Dee’s 
Drugstore, where passing grades merit ice cream and sodas. 
The higher the marks, the higher the ice cream pokes out of 
the cup. Super honor students rate banana splits, honor roll 
students win ice cream sodas and those with mere passing 
grades get root beer. In Dee’s system, practically no one 
loses. 

Inaugurator of what kids everywhere will be certain to 
urge as a national habit is the owner of the drugstore, 
Boston Kiwanian John DiAngelis, better known as “Dee.” 
Perhaps Dee just likes kids; perhaps the stunt is good 
promotion for his drugstore. In either case the youngsters 
with marks good enough to warrant a seat at the soda 








The happy druggist, a Boston Kiwanian since 1945. 
sprinkles some nuts on one of the banana splits he 
gives at report card time to neighborhood youngsters 
who make the “super honor roll.” Right, a card is 
scrutinized to see what fountain favorite it merits. 
Lveryone who passes gets some treat from John. 


fountain are happy with Dee’s idea. None of the kids near 
Dee's Drugstore take their time claiming a reward on report 
card day. As soon as school lets out, a whole flock of eager 
schoolchildren descend, waving their cards, upon Dee’s. 
Gallons of ice cream are served up at top speed. Dee 
figures he dishes up free ice cream to about 150 kids every 
time grades are given, which is four times a year. 

This isn’t John’s only ice cream incentive. On Sunday 
mornings, every youngster who can produce an attendance 
note from his Sunday school leader gets a free ice cream 
cone at Dee’s. As further evidence of his interest in his 
community, John sponsors two baseball teams and a basket- 
ball squad in Lynn, donates a trophy every year to the 
town’s Little League and prints local sports’ schedules on 
ecards, which are given to all of Dee’s customers. THE END 
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In Lynn, Massachusetts, it pays to do your homework—pays 
in ice cream! Above, Kiwanian John DiAngelis watches as a 
pair of winning students leave with their sodas. The long 
line, above left, and the throng, below left, show the 
enthusiasm of the kids for John’s idea, which is more of 


an inducement for good grades than Dad’s threats ever were. 


The soda fountain attendant has to go 
some to keep up with the voracious ice 
cream eaters who line up for their re- 
wards. It usually takes about two hours 
for the youthful crowd to disappear. 
Above, the last of the children leave and 
Kiwanian John goes back inside the store 
to get ready to serve more customers. 
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Across the nation people are looking for a middle way that 
will safeguard basic freedoms and at the same time prevent unscrupu- 
lous comic book publishers from polluting the minds of many million 


boys and girls with filth, crime and horror. 


—evil or safeguard? 


The second of two articles By JOE MILLER 


Illustration by Bob Keys 


Oz of the most complex and con- 
troversial issues on the Ameri- 
can scene today is that of censorship. 
Nineteen fifty-three was a record 
year for local censorship in the 
United States. In fact the subject 
aroused so much attention that 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower felt 
it necessary to express his own views 
on it. 

“Don’t join the bookburners,” Mr. 
Eisenhower advised the Dartmouth 
College graduating class. “Don’t be 
afraid to go in your library and read 
every book as long as any document 
does not offend your own ideas of 
decency. That should be the only 
censorship.” 

The President’s remarks keynoted 
other statements of like nature from 
many leaders in both political par- 
ties, from newspapers and from 
spokesmen of every economic stra- 
tum of society. “It is our belief,” 
Vice-President Richard M. Nixon 
told the American Legion conven- 
tion, “that the best way to combat a 
fallacious idea is through exposure 
and not suppression.” 

The American Bar Association de- 
clared: “Our people should not be 
denied the right to read anything, 
not obscene or otherwise _ illegal, 
which may be published.” 

Yet despite this influential body of 
opinion, the issue remains as a 
troubling enigma. For censorship 
exists in various forms throughout a 
wide range of our society. A number 
of organizations sometimes attempt 
to restrict the content of mass media, 
such as movies, television and litera- 
ture. The fact is: Today there is an 
increasing tendency for many groups, 
when confronted with something that 
they strongly object to, to try and 


prevent free access to it. The result 
is that more and more people are 
being told what they can read, see 
and hear. 

The issue is disturbingly complex 
and does not lend itself to pat gen- 
eralizations. But if one can judge 
from the statements of their leaders, 
most Americans have no use for Eu- 
ropean-style censorship. 

“The smoke of burning books, like 
the smell of midnight oil in the re- 
writing of history by Nazi or Soviet 
historians ...offends American nos- 
trils,” the American Bar Association 
said. 

Why, then, the disturbance? The 
answer lies in the immense changes 
that have occurred in our time. In 
the last fifty years, the world of 
ideas has been expanding with light- 
ning speed. The unprecedented 
growth of movies, radio and televi- 
sion, the expansion of publishing in 
the paper-bound book and magazine 
fields have brought a_ staggering 
range of ideas to countless millions 
of people. 

Another contributing factor has 
been the mounting world tension 
during the last five decades. There 
have been two great global wars. 
Communist tyranny has spread like 
cancer through the world. And on 
the domestic scene, changes in public 
morals, rising juvenile delinquency 
and crime rates and other things 
have caused a vast disturbance in our 
way of thinking. These changes have 
quite naturally caused uneasiness 
which sometimes results in efforts to 
suppress rather than combat through 
positive, constructive means. 

“New problems arise,” writes Mar- 
garet Mead, the noted sociologist, 
“when radio or TV can be turned on 








downstairs in the living room while 
mother is upstairs with the new 
baby; when books that once had to 
be carried out under the watchful 
eye of the village librarian or bought 
for three or four dollars from a 
meager allowance can be bought 
quickly, surreptitiously for a quarter 
in a drugstore or in a crowded rail- 
way station.” 

This ease of access is perhaps the 
nub of the problem. For it explains 
why many people and groups, while 
despising Nazi- or Soviet-style cen- 
sorship, feel that it is necessary to 
try and curb the excesses that have 
been allowed under the principle of 
“freedom of thought.” 

The action of delegates represent- 
ing twenty-four countries in the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization is 
perhaps indicative of the wide range 
of feeling on the subject. UNESCO 
has been bitterly attacked for being 
“too liberal.” Yet this influential UN 
body has proposed the establishment 
of a special international UNESCO 
committee with branches in all mem- 
ber countries. Its purpose: to urge 
the various governments to ban pub- 
lications likely to “exercise a harm- 
ful influence on the upbringing and 
development of children.” Recogniz- 
ing the inherent danger of censor- 
ship, UNESCO has expressed unan- 
imous opposition to any brand of 
political or news censorship, how- 


ever. 


‘Tue wiespreap worry over comic 
books and smutty literature seems 
justified in the light of the tremen- 
dous circulations enjoyed by these 
twilight publications. There are well 
over 50,000,000 comic books sold in 
the US every month to children and 
adults 

“A great many of them make open 
appeals to sex, crime and sadism,” 
David C. Cook of Elgin, 
president of the world’s 
largest nondenominational religious 
publishing house. “This situation has 


contends 
Illinois, 


many times given rise to instances in 
which the impressionable minds of 
children have been corrupted.” 

On top of this the monthly circu- 
lation of and 


‘girlie’ semi-obscene 


magazines and twenty-five cent 
paper-bound books dealing with 
prostitution, perversion and crime 
amount to many millions every 


month. “These publications can be 
young children in 
practically every city, town and 
hamlet in America,” declares Con- 
gressman E. C. Gathings of Arkan- 
sas, who was chairman of a special 


purchased by 


18 


subcommittee of Congress inves- 
tigating pornographic materials. 

Notice that Mr. Gathings said 
practically. The reason that he did 
is because Kiwanis International and 
other organizations have recognized 
the danger that results when free- 
dom of the press is used to shield 
unscrupulous publishers who are 
making huge profits at the expense 
of the nation’s morals. Across the 
nation individual Kiwanis clubs are 
acting to curb the unrestrained dis- 
tribution of obscene literature and 
crime-horror comic books to chil- 
dren. A few examples: 

Sparta, Wisconsin Kiwanians have 
distributed a classified list of comic 
books to Sparta residents. The list 
shows whether the books are suit- 
able or objectionable for juvenile 
reading. As a result Sparta Kiwanis 
has won the cooperation of news- 
stand operators in removing the ob- 
jectionable comic books from their 
stands. 

Hamilton, Ontario Kiwanis 
sponsored, through the Associated 
Service Clubs of Hamilton, a collec- 
tive stand against the sale of unde- 
sirable magazines and literature to 


has 


teen-agers. 

Fayetteville, North Carolina Ki- 
wanis has helped the community 
form a committee for “The Preven- 
tion of Sale of Harmful Comics.” 

These indicative of 
what Kiwanis clubs in the US and 
Canada combat the 
plague of indecent literature, a pesti- 
lence which Dr. James R. Angell, 
former president of Yale, has termed 
“the flood of corruption which flows 


actions are 


are doing to 


from the pornographic press.” 
Now 


efforts of 


Are 
nature creating the 


it is reasonable to ask: 
this 
widespread worry about censorship? 

This 
with a qualified “no.” In all 
statements criticizing the growth of 
local censorship in the US, each one, 


answered 
their 


question can be 


from the President on down, has 
carefully excepted “obscene litera- 
ture.” 

Why, then, the worry? Briefly, 


many book publishers and other pro- 
tectors of America’s “freedom to 
read” tradition fear that inexperi- 
enced but well-meaning people may 
“go too far” and confuse pornogra- 
phy with legitimate publications. 

“The judgments of the censors 
often merge,” says Frank K. Kelly 
of the American Book Publishers 
Council, “so that pornography be- 
comes communistic or subversive, or 
vice versa.” 

To support this thesis, the book 
publishers point to a number of in- 
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cidents both at home and abroad. In 
Ireland the Censorship of Publica- 
tions Act originally was passed to 
curb “indecent” literature. Gradu- 
ally, however, the Censorship Act 
was expanded to gather in other 
types of publications, including the 
works of front-rank world authors. 
In 1953 alone, 765 books were 
banned in Ireland. In addition, many 
periodicals and newspapers, both 
English and American, were out- 
lawed. Thus, the result of the Act 
has been censorship of a wide scope 
and far beyond its original intent. 


Coup THIS HAPPEN HERE? Book 
publishers say that without an 
aroused public opinion it could in- 
deed. They point to these recent ex- 
amples: 

In Illinois the Secretary of State 
issued an order against “salacious 
books,” which resulted in 5000 books 
being banned by the state library. 
Included in the list were such books 
as “Thunder Out of China,” which is 
unpopular in some political circles, 
volumes on sex education and ado- 
lescence and a book on biology, ap- 
proved by the Girl Scouts. 

Public furor and newspaper oppo- 
sition to the order forced its com- 
plete revision. The new directive 
suggests that more care be taken in 
the circulation of many 
young people will be protected from 


books so 


smut. 

In Milwaukee the city’s district at- 
torney attempted to ban three well- 
known novels, From Here to Eter- 
nity, The Naked and the Dead, and 
Ernest Hemingway’s To Have and 
Have Not. He was forced to with- 
draw the edict after spirited criti- 
cism from the Milwaukee Journal 
and many civic leaders. 

In Youngstown, Ohio the chief of 
police attempted to set himself up as 
the local censor of books. But federal 
judge McNamee issued a ruling re- 
straining him, an order which drew 
praise from newspapers throughout 
the country. Typical was the com- 
ment of the Omaha World Herald: 

“Any censorship is risky. And it is 
especially so when carried out by 
someone with no special qualifica- 
tions for the job. The duty of the 
police is to arrest law violators, not 
to issue directives to the people.” 

In San Antonio, Texas an attempt 
to brand some 600 books in the local 
library as “subversive” was defeated 
by the library board. 

The Chicago Sun-Times, in point- 
ing out the wide pattern of these 
censorship attempts, noted that “in 

(see CENSORSHIP page 38) 
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thousand tongues 


D@ IN THE mountains of south- 
ern Mexico, five days by horse- 
back there is a 
mud-walled, thatched-roof house ina 
village called Amada Nervo. Here for 
six years have lived two medical 
missionaries, John and Elaine Beek- 
man. Most of the time John Beekman 
is busy handing out medicines to the 
sick and directing the work of a hun- 
dred Chol Indians who spread out 
from Amada Nervo preaching and 
teaching their tribesmen to read. 

In addition he manages to find time 
to work at translating the Bible in- 
to Chol with the help of three 
other translators. Five books of the 
New Testament are now completed. 
Thanks to the Beekmans—and to the 
American Bible Society which has 
published the texts—more than 3000 
Chols have become Christians. 

The house of John Beekman is but 
one of the many outposts of the 
American Bible Society, which last 
year distributed more than 15,000,000 
Bibles, Testaments and Gospels in 


from any road, 
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The Seriptures’ vital message has penetrated the wildest 


regions of the globe. thanks to the 


American Bible Society’s tireless efforts. 


By DON WHARTON 


144 languages to people in forty- 
eight countries and nine. groups of 
Pacific islands. Many of the lan- 
guages into which the Bible has been 
translated did not exist in written 
form until the Society created them. 
Chiluba, used by 2,000,000 natives 
of the Belgian Congo, is an example 
of a language that was only spoken 
until it was reduced to writing by a 
missionary. After that it was possible 
to start a school system, using the 
language of the people. Today Chi- 
luba is officially designated for use in 
the schools. 

The Society is a nonsectarian, non- 
profit organization. It gives away 
Bibles free in special cases, such as 
to troops; all its other Bibles are sold 
at cost, or less. Losses are made up 
by financial support from forty-nine 
church denominations, plus individ- 
ual contributions. In this country 


Bibles are sold for as little as seventy= 
five cents, New Testaments for fifteen 
cents, Gospels for two cents. In low- 
income countries payment is often in 
kind: coconut oil, fish, fowl, eggs, 
salt or lodging for the night. 

The Society has 4594 full- or part- 
time salesmen scattered throughout 
the world; sales are also made by 
missionaries, students on vacation, 
volunteers. 

The most dramatic Bible selling is 
done by colporteurs, a word bor- 
rowed from the French, literally 
meaning one who carries from the 
neck. These devout men spread the 
word of God on city streets, up 
jungle rivers, through sparse farming 
regions and far back into isolated 
mountain areas. Most colporteurs re- 
gard their calling as a full-time life’s 
work. The pay is small and many 
could make far more money in other 
ways, but they are willing to make 
sacrifices. Often they have brought 
the Bible to sections not open to mis- 
sionaries. For their zeal colporteurs 








beaten, hung by their 
thumbs, tumbled down precipices, 
robbed by bandits, tortured and 
murdered. On one occasion Gandhi, 
going through an Indian village, saw 
a colporteur being stoned. Gandhi 
purchased some of the man’s Gospels 
and began distributing them himself. 

In the 1880's one colporteur with 
six native helpers moved into the 
fanatical province of Hunan, China, 
and in three months sold 10,000 Gos- 
pels and 100 Testaments. The first 
Bibles to get into Korea were carried 
by a colporteur from Mukden, who 
slipped across the Yalu River nearly 


have been 


a century ago. 





Today in Bolivia one colporteur 
specializes in visiting remote mining 
“amps on payday. In Port Said a 
colporteur covers the harbor in a 
motor launch, visiting ships using the 
Suez Canal; in a typical month he 
sells Bibles in twenty-six different 
languages. 

In Japan, since the war, 150 col- 
porteurs mounted on bicycles have 
helped to make the Bible the nation’s 
best-seller. In seven years Japan has 
bought 14,000,000 copies of the Scrip- 
tures, many of them made available 
by the Japan Bible Society, which 
gets about ninety per cent of its fi- 
nancial support from the American 


The American Bible Society has made it possible for people all over the 
world to read the Bible in their own tongues, including the Aymara Indian of 
South America, top. Above, blind girls study the Scriptures—in Arabic Braille. 
The Society has 4594 Bible salesmen who are active throughout the world. 
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society and some support from the 
British and Scottish societies. 

There are twenty-five national 
Bible societies in the world. Most of 
them operate locally and independ- 
ently, but the American, British, 
Scottish, Norwegian and The Nether- 
lands are the most active “mission- 
ary” societies pushing Bibles out 
into foreign lands. 

The American Bible Society was 
started in 1816 simply to put Bibles 
into American homes cut off during 
the Revolution, and again by the 
War of 1812, from their supply in 
England. The leader in the founding, 
Elias Boudinot, had been president 
of the Continental Congress, a signer 
of the peace treaty with England and 
a close friend of George Washington. 
He headed the Society through its 
first years, left it 4500 acres of Penn- 
sylvania land and was succeeded by 
John Jay, the nation’s first Chief 
Justice. 

When it was only four years old 
the Society provided 3500 Bibles for 
the US Navy. It shipped Bibles into 
before the 
from 


was dug 


state’s in- 
dependence was won Mexico. 
Vhen the Erie Canal the 
Society set out to provide Bibles for 


Texas years 


the hordes moving west on the canal 
boats—150,000 a year. Bible stations 
were established at other key points 
along the lines of the great west- 
ward movement. 

The Society early fastened its eyes 
on immigrants pouring into the coun- 
try, met them at sixteen ports with 
Bibles in their own languages. It 
even dispatched funds to France for 
Bibles to be supplied to immigrants 
sailing from Le Havre. By 1854 Bibles 
in thirteen languages were being 
distributed to immigrants 
through New Orleans alone. In New 
York, agents tried to meet every man 
as he landed and offer him a Bible 
in his own language. 

When gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia the Society hurried an agent 
out by way of Panama. Later every 
station on the overland stage route 
to California was supplied with free 
Bibles. By the 1870’s eighty Amer- 
ican railroads had set up Bible racks 


coming 


in passenger cars. 

Perhaps the most moving home- 
front operation came during the Civil 
War when the Society supplied 
troops—both Union and Confederate 
—with more than 5,000,000 free copies 
of the Scriptures. Huge shipments, 
eventually totaling 300,000 Bibles, 
were carried to the Confederates 
through the battle lines under flag 
of truce. After Appomattox tens of 
thousands were shipped south for 
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the ex-slaves, including large-type 
Scriptures for those learning to read. 

The Society’s activity abroad be- 
gan in the second year of its exist- 
ence when it printed Spanish Bibles 
which were carried to South America 
by friendly merchants and sea cap- 
tains. In 1835 the Society announced 
to American missions over the world 
that it stood ready to print the Bible 
whenever a missionary had it cor- 
rectly translated “into any foreign 
language.” 

By 1841 the Society had printed 
Scriptures in Turkish, Armenian, 
Hebrew-Spanish, Siamese, Chinese, 
Hindustani, Tamil, Telugu, Oriya, 
Grebo and Hawaiian, as well as 
seven languages of Europe and five 
of the American Indians. It was 
giving financial aid to translators and 
dispatching agents to help distribu- 
tion in foreign lands. One sailed 
around the Horn to the West Coast 
of South America. Another made a 
forty-four-day trip on a sailing ves- 
sel to the eastern Mediterranean 
where his Bible distribution actually 
stirred the Mohammedans to print 
the Koran—theretofore written out 
by hand. 

For the Hawaiians the Society 
printed Bibles in New York which 
enabled missionaries to turn those 
islands into a Christian land. And it 
sent $19,500 to help American mis- 
sionaries in China publish revisions 
of the celebrated Morrison transla- 
tion which had been secretly printed 
in Canton. In a dangerous under- 
ground operation, Morrison’s Chinese 
teacher carried poison on his person 
for use if detected, and the printers 
pasted false labels over the covers 
before they delivered copies to book- 
sellers. 

Sixteen years before Commodore 
Perry opened Japan, the Society 
provided financial aid to a Japanese 
translator. In the interval, before 
Japan could get Bibles in its own 
language, the Society had shipped in 
Chinese Bibles, which could be read 
by the educated, and Dutch Bibles, 
which could be read by some traders 
on the coasts. 

The far-flung activities of the So- 
ciety were demonstrated one day in 
January 1883, when a ship bound for 
Japan sighted a drifting outrigger 
canoe in mid-ocean. In it lay five 
dark-skinned men near death from 
starvation. Rescued and revived, they 
knelt on the ship’s deck and started 
praying. Every morning and evening 
the men read from strange books 
that had been in the canoe. It turnea 
out they were Gilbert Islanders; the 
books were New Testaments in Gil- 
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bertese, which the Bible Society 
had printed in Honolulu from a 
translation by the son of the man 
who had translated the Bible into 
Hawaiian. 

Of all the translators backed by 
the Society one of the most re- 
markable was Samuel Isaac Joseph 
Schereschewsky, a Russian Jew who 
came to the United States, became 
a Christian and entered theological 
seminary. He spoke thirteen lan- 
guages, read seven more and turned 
down a professorship in order to go 
to China to translate the Bible. (He 
became an Episcopal bishop later on.) 

Schereschewsky translated the Old 
Testament into Wenli Chinese. Much 
of the work he did after becoming 
so afflicted with paralysis that he 
couldn’t hold a pen in his fingers. 
He called his Chinese translation the 
“one-finger Bible” because he tapped 
it all out with a middle finger on a 
typewriter in romanized form for 
transcription into Chinese characters. 

It is because of men like Bishop 
Schereschewsky that a book or more 
of the Bible has been put into 1077 
tongues; ninety per cent of the 
world’s people now have some por- 
tion of the Scriptures in their native 
tongue. Scattered around the world 
today are more than a hundred Bible 
translators to whom the Society is 
giving guidance and financial aid on 
still more translations and revisions. 

Of the more than a_ thousand 
tongues into which the Bible has 
been translated—those spoken by 
over ninety per cent of the world’s 
people—some 700 are languages which 
Bible translators themselves have 
reduced to writing. Neither science 
nor government nor literature nor 
all the other religions of the world 
have accomplished anything com- 
parable in the creation of written 
languages. For an example of this 
work, look at Efrian Alphonse, the 
son of a Jamaican Negro who went 
to Panama to work on the Canal. 


As a soy Efrian piloted a boat for 
missionaries through the dangerous 
reefs and up the small rivers of the 
rugged Bocas del Toro section of 
Panama. Spurred on by the mission- 
aries, Efrian decided to start a school 
for the neglected Valiente Indians. 
At nineteen, with only scanty school- 
ing himself, he went to live and work 
among them. He didn’t know a word 
of their language, they didn’t know 
a word of his. He began by pointing 
to a tree, a boy, a girl, a canoe, a 
paddle—and getting the Indians to 
tell him the Valiente word for it. 
He learned much about verbs by 


making motions and carefully noting 
what the children said. Eventually 
he was paying five cents to anyone 
who would give him a Valiente word 
he didn’t know. He created written 
Valiente. 

In 1924 Efrian Alphonse’s transla- 
tion of St. Matthew’s Gospel was 
published by the Bible Society for 
this sparse tribe—there are only 8000 
of them. Today some 2000 are Chris- 
tians and this slight, mild-mannered 
man, turning his back on calls to big 
churches in Jamaica, lives among 
them. The Bible Society is publishing 
his translation of six more books of 
the New Testament last year. 

Translators encounter’ endless 
problems when they try to put the 
Bible into a people’s own living lan- 
guage. For example, Alphonse for 
years tried to find the Valiente word 
for “God.” No one dared tell him. 
Then one day with a Valiente 
helper he visited an old medicine 
woman back in the tropical forest. 
She questioned them extensively, 
began to chant and sing, then in a 
trancelike ecstasy shouted, “These 
men are talking about Ngobo, the 
God of heaven and earth. Listen to 
them!” 

Literal translations create many 
misunderstandings. For example, a 
translator found that the Zanaki peo- 
ple on the shores of Lake Victoria 
would be shocked at a literal trans- 
lation of “Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock.” In that area only a thief 
knocks on doors. He knocks and, if 
he hears a noise, runs, whereas an 
honest visitor calls out the name of 
the person in the hut. So this verse 
was translated “Behold, I stand at 
the door and call.” 

The Mossi people living on the 
fringe of the Sahara knew nothing 
about ships and had no word for 
“anchor.” But they had horses and 
cattle which they staked out at 
night, using a picket peg. So the 
Bible phrase “steadfast anchor for 
the soul” was translated “steadfast 
picket peg for the soul.” 

Headquarters for the Society is in 
a formal section of New York on 
Park Avenue, but the organization 
itself is an informal one. No one 
bosses it. No single denomination 
exerts influence on it. The Society is 
supervised by a board of managers 
made up of forty-eight laymen, one- 
fourth of whom are elected each 
year. The board president is Daniel 
Burke, a Wall Street lawyer. The 
operations of the Society are directed 
by an officers’ council of four in which 
the Methodist, Episcopalian and 

(see THOUSAND TONGUES page 38) 
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The 


By RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 


VMOONSHINERS 


are back! 


with all their 
back In 


7 MOONSHINERS, 
Vicious 

operation. They are recruiting hood- 
delin- 


tentacles, are 


lums, encouraging juvenile 
and 
their 
distill 


liquors for 


quency, corrupting officials 
health of 


black-market clients as they 


endangering the 


cheap and dangerous 
enormous profits 

From backwood pig wallows and 
mall-town attics to urban slum and 
illegal stills 


brew. Treasury 


districts, are 
their 


agents have made 150,000 successful 


factory 
stewing evil 
raids in the past fifteen years. 

Last year they seized 20,000 stills 

the most since World War II. But 
new ones are springing up all the 
It is estimated that there must 
100,000 stills 


time 


be about outlaw pro- 


A new threat to youth is the modern 
bootlegger. whose electric mixers and 
streamlined business methods make 
him far more dangerous than the 


legendary mountain moonshiner. 


United Press photos 


This electrical mixing vat was the 
center of attraction when police and 
aleohol tax agents raided a_ giant 
still in New York State. This unit, 
housed in a barn, produced some 
1000 gallons of illicit brew daily. 
The bags at the left contain sugar. 


ducing 100,000,000 tax-free gallons 

per year! 
Moonshining brings quick and 

When 


men raided a still in Brooklyn last 
year, they found a four-story build- 


enormous profits. Treasury 


ing with elaborate equipment, in- 


cluding: two 3500-gallon tanks, 
which 


reached from the second to the third 


cookers, a copper column 
floors, pipes and control valves, six 
mash 6000-gallon capacity 
and a refrigeration unit. This was a 
$50,000 investment, but the initial 
cost was written off after only six- 


vats of 


teen days of operation! 


Conservative enforcement officials 





figure that return on production of 


moonshine should be from 100 to 
200 per cent net. The distributors 


average about the same profit on top 
of that made by the moonshiner. 
Take a medium-size still produc- 
ing 1000 gallons a day. Figure a con- 
servative estimate of $1.75 net profit 
per gallon. This would come out to 
$1750 net profit each day or $52,500 
a month—all 
since moonshiners rarely report their 


tax-free, of course, 


incomes! 
When there is such a profit to be 


made, there is a very real danger 
that the little local rackets will be 
organized into tremendous nation- 





































wide syndicates with millions of dol- 
lars and the power to corrupt gov- 
ernment. 

Moonshining is encouraged by in- 
adequate law enforcement in some 
places. For example, it is possible 
today to cheat the federal govern- 
ment out of millions of dollars in al- 
cohol taxes and receive a fine of only 
$250. Yet a violator of the income tax 
laws who may have defrauded Uncle 
Sam of only $1000 may receive a 
sentence of a year and a day in jail. 

A recent survey showed that in 
the past three years there have been 
986 convictions for moonshining in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 


vania, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Florida and Georgia. However, thirty 
per cent of all those convicted got 
off with probation—no jail sentence, 
no fine, no penalty. Twenty-five per 
cent of the convicted moonshiners 
paid fines compared to eighty-nine 
per cent of the tax evaders. 
Moonshining is not restricted to 
one part of the country; it goes on 
from Maine to Miami. Yet somehow 
we have come to associate the trade 
with hillbillies, who actually con- 
tribute only a little to the mounting 
bootleg problem. The small rural 
operators lack the necessary organ- 
ization for transportation and distri- 


bution, and so many of the big oper- 
ators center in urban areas. 

Modern bootleggers in no way re- 
semble the old-time operators who 
watched drip by drip the steam of 
the copper coils in their home-made 
stills. The modern operator is smooth 
and smart. He uses finesse and he 
sells in huge volume. His stills are 
difficult to detect because air blow- 
ers and filters take care of the smell. 
And special sewage outlets dispose 
of the mash, a by-product of distill- 
ing. 

Today, illicit operators bottle their 
output in five-gallon cans which are 
shipped to a “dump.” Here the 


Police uncovered this still in the hold of a rot- 


ting 


barge. The illegal unit’s 


185-proof alcohol 


went into the five-gallon cans shown at the left. 


This equipment, which cost the bootleggers some 
$50,000 to install, turned out 500 gallons a day. 


Illustration by Fred Steffen 


wholesale gang takes over. High- 
proof alcohol is cut once, color added 
and then put into regular, well- 
known bottles, which are peddled as 
genuine legal brands. 

Where do bootleggers get the bot- 
tles and labels and government tax 
stamps? A number of counterfeiters 
have switched from making bogus 
money to producing fake tax stamps 
for the bootleggers. Illicit distillers 
also canvas slum areas for old bot- 
tles, paying from ten to forty cents 
each. 

Sometimes moonshine salesmen 
say their bottles lack government 
stamps because “the stuff was hi- 
jacked” or stolen from a distilling 
warehouse before the tax stamps 
were put on. Some simply say that 

(see MOONSHINERS page 40) 









Every year the energetic 


young art director 

hangs 2000 paintings, each 
with infinite care 

and judgment. 


Everything he 

does, Jay does ina big 
way. Here he 
prepares his regular 
report for the 


state legislature. 


Kiwanian Jay Broussard is leading a cultural 


Kiwanian Jay 
spent $12.58 on 
ordinary string 
and set to 

work making 

a state 

capital chamber 
look modern. 


Fullback for. fine art 


KERR 


By ED. 





renaissance in Louisiana, where he heads the nation’s only tax-supported art commission, 


‘ L00M HUNG over Louisiana’s me- 
¥ dieval old state capitol building 
in Baton Rouge in 1946, at least in 
the section which housed the Louisi- 


ana Art Commission. Here was 


America’s only state tax-supported 
institution created solely for the pro- 
motion of art, “to develop an appre- 
ciation by 


the public for art in 


general.” Idealistic principles these, 
but somehow they had never come 
to pass. 

For almost ten years, the agency 
had been hobbling on one leg and 
faced almost certain death at the next 
session of the legislature. What was 
needed was a director and, in view 
of its limited budget, it needed one 
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who had a bigger appetite for chal- 
lenge than for food. 

The man they found that deadline 
year was not from the professional 
artists’ ranks. Nor was he an exem- 
plary graduate student at a major 
university. In fact, the agency found 
him one thousand feet underground 
working in a salt mine near New 





















Iberia. He didn’t look like an artist, 
they thought—much too robust with 
no sensitive features. And he cer- 
tainly didn’t act like one, but they 
had the word of one Warren Robi- 
son, head of the art department of a 
nearby state college, that he painted 
like one and had the understanding 
they were searching for. Yes, Jay 
Broussard and the Louisiana Art 
Commission would make a perfect 
marriage, Robison advised. 

He was hired on speculation and 
from then on the art movement (and 
the old state capitol) in Louisiana has 
never been the same. From this two- 
hundred-pound dynamo charged 
with a cause, the art commission got 
more than it ever bargained for. A 
typical South Louisiana Frenchman 
with jet-black hair and greenish- 
gray eyes, Jay Broussard would 
measure about five feet, eleven inches 
if he ever stood still long enough to 
be measured. He’s a fiery, hot- 
blooded, unaffected “Cajun” who 
charges up the stairs, down the street 
or into your office as if he’s carrying 
the art movement under his arm like 
a football. 

The agency had snared a man who 
not only had an appreciation of art 
but who had a mechanical aptitude, 
was a good carpenter, a public rela- 
tions man and paper hanger all 
rolled into one. It was fortunate, too, 
for this was no job for a pantywaist. 
The new director would have no as- 
sistant, not even a secretary. Only 
the janitorial duties would be spared 
him. 

Broussard became the state’s 
youngest department head—he was 
only twenty-seven at the time—when 
he started on the job in March 1947. 
When he walked into the three-room 
capitol wing he found a state exhi- 
bition on display which had been 
hung two months before, with more 
than half of the paintings of magno- 
lias, flowers of the state tree. One 
room had been used during World 
War II as a photographic darkroom 
by the USO and still contained all 
the chemical bottles, sink and other 
paraphernalia. In other rooms shoe 
boxes and newspapers dating back 
to 1938 were scattered to and fro. 
Plainly, his abilities as a carpenter 
and paper hanger would be needed 
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before those pertaining to fine art. 

Jay laid new asphalt tile on the 
floors where needed, painted un- 
heard-of colors on the walls and 
used plywood to conceal old-fash- 
ioned fireplaces until finally, with 
about $25 worth of material, he cre- 
ated an atmosphere in which he 
could work. He converted two rooms 
into a gallery and separated the third 
room into office and workroom space. 
This didn’t take too long, mind you, 
because Kiwanian Broussard’s at his 
energetic peak when decorating a 
room. 

Now, the next business at hand, 
the impetuous Frenchman declared, 
was the matter of those magnolia 
paintings (“You’d think we didn’t 
have anything else in Louisiana to 
paint!”). And another thing — no 
juries had judged shows here before. 
All paintings were hung—good, bad 
and unspeakable. “Encourage more 
people to paint fine art, sure,” he 
argued, “but how will they ever 
know they’re getting anywhere if 
there’s no establishment of a stan- 
dard?” 


All shows had juries from then on. 


And because the juries felt much the 
same as Jay did, few magnolia paint- 
ings reached the walls of the art 
commission galleries. Rather, the in- 
creasing number of visitors began 
seeing such things as clothes hanging 
on the line, workers hacking stalks 
of sugar cane and shrimp boats on 
the bayou. And slowly more and 
more impressionistic paintings were 
vying for prizes—and getting them. 
Primitive paintings representing the 
first but talented effort of many 
adults also began appearing for the 
judges’ scrutiny. More and more en- 
tries showed a rural route number 
on the return address. 

New blood was beginning to circu- 
late briskly within amateur art chan- 
nels of the state. To his recent Loui- 
siana Forestry Art Exhibition, for 
instance, 250 entries were sent. And 
for the last annual state art exhibi- 
tion, 191 persons entered. 

Such renovations of the art policies 
weren't accomplished without a fair 
share of bristled hauteur, however. 
Many who felt comfortable jostling 
along in the old rut spoke out against 
this new regime. They soon learned 
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that no one should ask Jay Broussard 
for an honest opinion if they didn’t 
expect a forthright answer. 

There was E 
example, a semiretired businessman 
the first 


scene, a 


George Rogers, for 
f who in 
country 
hilltop covered profusely with vari- 


rom Alexandria, 
show entered a 


colored spots flowers 


entitled “The Mass.” It was accepted 


for the 


representing 


show and hung, but the title 
‘The Mess.” Having 


of humor, Rogers laughed at 


vas changed to ‘ 


a enst 
this when he visited the show but 
did complain that all entries were 


not hung 
Isn't this a taxpayer's agency?” 


he objected. “All taxpayers have a 
right to have their pictures hung!” 

Yes, and so is the Louisiana For- 
estry Commission a taxpayer's agen- 
cy,’ Broussard countered, “but that 


agency has no business encouraging 


peo yh to grow scrub oak on their 
land! He further suggested that 
Ros showed evidence of having a 
lot me talent than was exhibited 
in his paintings to date and that he 


was wasting his time trying to dupli- 
cate postcards and such. “Why don’t 
you let yourself go. Paint ideas, ex- 
press yourself in your paintings,” he 
roared. “Don’t try to copy something. 
That's the 

As a 
Rog ‘TS IS 


rtists in Louisiana today. He takes 


photographer's field.” 
that 
one of the leading amateur 


result of conversation, 


mirthful pleasure in trying to outdo 
Jay in shows throughout the coun- 
try. His paintings are unmistakably 
Rogers now and, according to Jay 
Broussard, that would be worth the 
painter's time even if he didn’t win 
prizes 


The fact that Kiwanian Broussard 





Young and old enjoy the pleasures of painting. Stimulated 
by Kiwanian Jay and his companions, amateurs such as 
these throughout the state are expressing themselves with 
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became the state’s art director at 
twenty-seven years of age probably 
didn’t amaze anyone in his home 
town of New Iberia, for they had 
learned long ago to expect anything 
from “Mr. Remy’s boy.” As a baby, 
he cut his first teeth on a stalk of 
sugar cane in Cuba, where his father 
was sugar engineer. His first job was 
feeding the blower in a cotton gin at 
fourteen. Jay’s only leaning toward 
art in high school was in drawing 
blackboard (his 
then he showed 
his interests were 


cartoons on tne 
told 
much talent), fo 


teacher him 


centered around being drum major 
in the band, a snare drummer in an 
orchestra and a heavy suitor of one 
Fmma Landry, daughter of the local 
sheriff (the girl he later married). 
In college, he set a record in fresh- 


man engineering: He was one of few 
freshmen to flunk all his 
After another yea 


went to Southwestern Louisiana In- 


courses 


r of no progress, he 


stitute in Lafayette where he studied 
art under Warren Robison, who im- 
this 
violent, hot-blooded temperament if 


mediately saw possibilities in 
it could be harnessed to the artist’s 
paintbrush. It was there that Jay 
himself as a 
painter in his own right. He became 
the student to be 


one-man show at the college 


Broussard established 


first art given a 
and he 
was graduated as leader of the entire 
art class. 

During the war, the young artist 
tried to be a pilot but washed out 
after six months. As an enlisted man 
he became personnel sergeant major 
nine months after going in as a pri- 
vate. 

After the war, Jay got a job in the 
salt mines at Jefferson Island near 





New Iberia and inside of a year had 
talked company officials into making 
him their first safety supervisor. He 
proved he was their man by solving 
their biggest headache: time lost from 
minor accidents. When a worker re- 
ceived the slightest injury, he would 
report to the hospital for treatment, 
then take several days off, knowing 
that his “disability” payments would 
take care of his pay. Understanding 
the nature of the people, Jay knew 
they hated to be conspicuous so he 
gave orders to the hospital to wrap 
up every injury, no matter how 
with 
gauze. Soon the workers began kid- 


small, several yards of white 


ding those with such conspicuous 
bandages and the time-losing injuries 
dropped to an unprecedented low. 
To make the men more safety con- 
scious, Jay started a house organ de- 
voted almost exclusively to safety 
topics, but there little 
printed matter in it for the simple 


was very 


reason that few workers could read 
French or English. He drew cartoons 
to make his points and all “victims” 
depicted bore more than a casual re- 
who had been 


accident. 


semblance to those 
careless in that type of 
Good-natured kidding resulted from 
these cartoons. Also, safety became 
a byword in a most pleasant manner. 

A fine artist whose star is rising 
fast, Kiwanian Broussard still paints 
in his spare time. Like others of the 
artist breed, he has frequently spent 
$25 to enter an exhibition. 
work 


his last 
His greatest volume of 
done in 1949 when his 
deathly ill and he had to paint every 
available minute to keep his own 
sanity. It was that year that he pro- 
(see FULLBACK FOR ART page 44) 


was 
wife was 
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brush and paint. The same trend, nationwide, has caused 
a tremendous boom in the sale of art supplies and in the 
formation of amateur art leagues and painting classes. 
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Here are some hints* that will help you 


preside over club, committee or business sessions. 


a check list for successful meetings 


A NY MAN who arranges a meeting has a large responsibility. 
£% His planning will contribute greatly to the final success of 
the gathering and the spirit of those who take part. 

Here for your convenience is a handy check list that will 
help you become an A-1 presiding officer. 


BEFORE THE MEETING...have you... 


» Selected the meeting place that is 
Conveniently located? 
Appropriate for the audience? 

Close to parking facilities? 

>» Set the date? The hour? 
Not in conflict with 
activities 

>» Announced the meeting? 

>» Followed up with reminders? 

» Done all you can to build interest and enthusiasm for the 

meeting? 

p» Made sure that all meeting materials will be at the scene of 

the meeting on time? 

» Planned to arrive in plenty of time to set up the meeting 


holidays, other meetings, or local 


room? 
» Arranged for audience needs? 
Ash trays. 
Matches. 
Drinking water. 
Note pads, pencils (if needed). 
>» Rehearsed your talk and your handling of visual media? 
>» Confirmed arrangements with other speakers or their as- 
sistants? 





THE MEETING ROOM...how about... 


>» Room size 
Is it big enough to avoid crowding? 
Not so big that the audience may feel “lost” in it? 

> Electrical facilities 
Are room light circuits separate from the one used for the 
projector? 
Wiil flannel board or charts be adequately lighted? 
Does the current match the electrical equipment you will 
use (AC or DC)? 
If not, have you arranged to rent a converter from some 
electrical equipment dealer? 

>» Room layout 
Can room be totally darkened for slide film or motion pic- 
ture projection? 
Are doors located so that entrance will be behind audience? 
Are there pillars or low-hanging chandeliers that might 
obstruct view, or block off the projector beam? 

>» Audience comfort 
Can room temperature be maintained at comfortable level? 
Is there good ventilation? 
Are rest rooms conveniently located? 
Will drinking water be handy? 








» Audience safety 
Are there enough exits to permit orderly emptying of room 
an emergency? 
Are fire extinguishers readily available? 
>» Acoustics and noise 
Wiil your voice be heard in the back row? 
Wiil sound produce distracting echoes? 
Will there be outside noise to interfere? 
Is there a telephone that might ring during meeting? Can 
t be disconnected? 
> Room furnishings 
Will there be plenty of chairs? 
Is there available a platform, podium, lectern or speaker’s 
table: 
Is there a table for props? 


l 
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Is there a stand, table or other rigid support for projector? 
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BLACKBOARD FRESENTATIONS... 
before the meeting... 


Slant 


» If blackboard is portable, stabilize it. backward to 
increase writing ease and stability. 
> Turn on all lights 
all angles of room. 
» Outline drawings, sketches, legends, et cetera lightly in 
pencil. Do this particularly if you cannot doa good free-hand 
drawing job. 
>» Be sure plenty of chalk and clean erasers are available. 
» Wash board before meeting. 
>» Reminders on using blackboard... 

Use more than one color of chalk. Colors help group ideas, 


+ 


to be used. Check board for glare from 


relate points and add interest. 

Make letters and lines large enough for all to read. 
Be brief. Stick to key words and phrases. 

Write 
area for 


major points on one side of board. Use remaining 


fill-in points. Review major points in summary. 





PREPARED CHART PRESENTATIONS... 
before the meeting... 


» Place chart at height where it can be seen by every member 
of audience. 
» Arrange seats so that everyone can read smallest chart copy. 
>» Make sure that pages are all accounted for and in right 
sequence. 
» Place lights so they will adequately illuminate chart pages 
without reflecting glare into eyes of audience. (Low “foot- 
lighting” generally works best.) 

(see A CHECK LIST page 46) 


*Courtesy Florez Training and Promotion Service, 815 Bates Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
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| CONTEND that there is a threat to 
American home life that ranks 
up there with all the well-publicized 
causes of domestic difficulty. It has 
been ignored so far by the “marriage 
doctors,” yet its significance as a 
reason for wifely discontent cannot 
be underrated. 
This menace is 
the Outdoor Man 
3efore going further, you should 
know that I have given this subject 
the benefit of considerable research. 
And while it is true that my findings 
may reveal a certain bias, I think 
you will note that my studies were 
in a spirit of 


homo naturalis— 


conducted, withal, 
scholarly inquiry. 

It all began when I learned that 
the wives of our neighborhood looked 
upon me as “the model husband.” 
This rather disturbed me _ because, 
well, I've never been anything for 
looks. I’m getting pudgy, and some- 
times I forget to shave. The nicest 
feminine compliment I'd received in 
my life was the appellation of “cute,” 
that catch-all word used to describe 
anything from monkeys to babies. So 
my emergence as a “model husband” 
was thoroughly puzzling 

The have 
mined, rests on one attribute alone: 
my strenuous devotion to the Indoor 
Life. While the other husbands in 
my neighborhood are spending week 
ends devoted to the cause of Izaak 
Walton and Nimrod, I am relaxing 
before the fireplace with my family. 
Their wives are home, too, wishing 


reason, | now deter- 


that guns and rods never had been 
invented 

“It isn’t enough that 
week ends,” one of these wives com- 
plained to mine. “At least one night 
a week that darned sportsman’s club 
of his has some vital function on. 
And I get so tired of fish-talk, deer- 
talk, bird-talk. It’s pretty awful to 
realize that you're playing fourth 
fiddle to creatures with four feet, 
wings and gills. I’d almost rather see 
him get interested in another woman. 
At least she’d be human.” 

“My Fred,” says my spouse proud- 
ly, “can’t shoot a gun because he’s 
scared of noise. The only time he 
ever tried to cast, or whatever it is, 
with a fishing-rod, he stuck himself 
in the seat of his pants. And he hates 
meetings, too.” 

Naturally, this attitude has made 
me a pariah of sorts to the menfolk 


he’s gone 


in my neighborhood in Seattle, where 
I am bounded on N, S, E and W by 
Nature Boys. They scornfully point 
me out to saying, “That 
plump guy in the shiny pants is an 
odd duck. He actually prefers stay- 
ing home to going hunting or fish- 
ing.” 

Yes, I am the fellow the 
magazine writers make good money 
worrying about in print. They call 
me “The Decadent American.” They 
pose such questions as: “Are Ameri- 
can Men Losing Their Rugged Vi- 
rility?” “Is the Outdoor Spirit Dy- 
ing?” And so on, ad nauseam. 

I don’t mind seeing other fellows 
make a fast buck on gimmicks like 
these, but frankly, I think they’re all 
wet. I think the trouble with the 
American male today is that we’ve 
got too many of them trying to live 
the rugged life. 

I know plenty of these fellows; 
some of them are my best friends. 
They get up in subzero weather to 
fall all over mountainsides on skis. 
They slosh along fairways in wind 
and rain. They think that the only 
way to be a rugged he-man is to 
struggle forth in wind, rain, snow 
some unhappy 


visitors, 


whom 


and sleet to shoot 
little rabbit or pheasant. 

The statistics on “hunter’s heart” 
deaths get worse every year, but it 
doesn’t seem to alarm them. Some 
strange hypnosis seems to have these 
fellows in its grasp. They read these 
magazines for men that multiply on 
the newsstands every month—with 
such titles as Muscle, Brute, He-man, 
et cetera—and avidly digest articles 
about “My Rendezvous with Death 
at B’ar Creek” and “How I Killed 
the Man-Killing Mataroon Bare- 
handed.” They see ads glorifying the 
Rugged Outdoor Man and they cast 
themselves in that image. 

The other day I met one of these 
Outdoor Men on the street. He 
looked wan and pallid. 

“What have you been doing for 
excitement lately, Sam?” I ventured. 

“Been elk-hunting over in Idaho,” 
he said, coughing. “Man, we had— 
hack, hack—a marvelous time. Only 
Bill Jenks, my partner, caught pneu- 
monia.” 

Every so often, one of these hardy 
Outdoor Men will disappear from 
the local scene. Then you hear he 
had a heart attack, flu or busted some 
bones in the Great Outdoors and is 





he nimrod! 


in the hospital. A few months later 
he’s back on his feet and back at the 
Good Old Outdoor Life. Or is dead. 

I have a lawyer friend whom we'll 
call Jones. Matter of fact, his name 
is Jones, Elton B. Now Jones is one 
of these outdoor addicts, a real four- 
season man. 

A couple of years ago Jonesy 
copped a big legal deal and decided 
to take a big fling; namely, a trip to 
Alaska to enter the annual Grayling 
Derby. First prize in the contest, 
sponsored by the Anchorage Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was a new Buick 
and an all-expenses-paid tour of 
Alaska. We gave Jones a fine send- 
off and wished him well. 

Ten days later he returned to 
Seattle disconsolate and bucking an 
attack of influenza. 

“What happened?” I asked him. 

“Well,” he said, “I caught the big- 
gest Arctic grayling in Alaskan his- 
tory. We weighed it, but on the way 
back my guide fell and lost the fish. 
So I didn’t get the prize, although 
the Anchorage Chamber wrote me a 
letter saying they knew I had really 
caught the biggest fish and how sorry 
they were, et cetera, et cetera.” 

“My Lord!” I expostulated. “How 
could the guide have lost a huge fish 
like that? It isn’t possible.” 

“What do you mean, big?” he said. 
“It only weighed three pounds, eight 
ounces.” 

“Heavens to Betsy! You mean that 
you trekked all over the Alaskan 
wilderness to catch a little fish like 
that? And that in Alaska where 
everything is oversized, they give 
prizes for something that small?” 

“Why, certainly,” he said to close 
the debate with such an obvious 
cheechako. 

Some years ago when I was sports 
editor of a newspaper in Boise, Ida- 
ho, I was coerced into staging a trout 
derby for circulation purposes. Ida- 
ho’s finest sportsmen beat their way 
into the remote fishing holes of the 
Sawtooth and Owhyee mountains to 
try and win the big prizes. 

Two days before the contest closed, 
an elderly farmer brought in a 
six-pound, fourteen-ounce rainbow, 
which he had caught in a nearby irri- 
gation ditch with a plain pole. He 
won first prize. 

I can understand why men have 
this compulsion to live the Rugged 
Life on week ends and vacations. 
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By FRED HAWES, JR. 


hero or is he really just a heartless home-breaker? 





Is the hunting and fishing addict a red-blooded Z 





































































Most of them are seeking to prove 
that they’re still in the same shape 
they were ten or twenty years ago. 
But women, no. 

There is one otherwise intelligent 
girl I know who spends her summer 
week ends sailing around Puget 
Sound, getting her face beat 
up in the wind. In the dead of 
winter she tumbles out of 
her bed at unholy hours to 
go skiing in the Cascade 
Mountains. And she drags 
her husband, a normally 
sedentary soul, along. 

This, however, is a switch. 
Most women married to the 
Outdoor He-Man type try to 
be good loyal sports and strug- 
gle into the wilderness with 
their mates. They cook in rain 
and snow over campfires, cut 
bait and skin meat to help their 
Heroic Hunters. They try not to 
complain when their husbands 
spend money for expensive 
outdoor gadgets instead of 
buying them new dryers and 
freezers. 

Take it from one who stays 
home and listens, 99.2 per 
cent of them hate every min- 
ute of it. They don’t give 
a hoot if their man catches 
the biggest fish or shoots 
the mightiest moose. But 
most of them wouldn’t 
think of complaining. 

Recently one of my 
neighbors, whose wife was 
expecting momentarily, came 
storming in. “The deer sea- 
son opens tomorrow,” he 
said. “I just can’t miss it; I 
haven’t for fourteen years. So 
if Agnes should have to go to 
the hospital, would you mind 
taking her?” 

Agnes had a six-pound 
baby boy, and he got 
a five-point buck deer. 
Everybody was happy. 

I just can’t understand 
these great outdoor 
men. My kind of He- 
Man is the Portland, 
Oregon mailman who 
up and won the top 
national crocheting 
championship last 
winter. Sir, we two 
are brothers under 
the skin. THE END 


\ 
\ 
. 









Illustrated by Howard Mueller 
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Boys and girls who live on remote Missouri farmsteads 
enjoy the pleasures of good reading 


thanks to 


Kahoka’s 


freewheeling 
library 





Acting librarian Mrs. Osee L. Hiller, one of two who 
take turns riding circuit, knows the preferences of 


many children and guides them in their expanding j 
search for knowledge. Here a boy watches the checkout. j 


a BILLY T., a Missouri farm lad, had waited all 
month for the Clark County bookmobile. In just a 
few days after its last visit he finished Tom Sawyer, 
and he read it twice more before the library truck 
stopped again outside his one-room school. 

When the big day arrived, Billy and his classmates 
climbed aboard the bookmobile and joyfully combed 
the stacks of books. Each child made his choice and 
then all sadly waved good-by to the bookmobile 
as it drove away for another month. 

This scene, repeated over and over again, is the 
story of Kahoka’s freewheeling library, which ranges 
the quiet byways of Clark County carrying the pleas- 
ures of good reading to farm men, women and 
children. 

“This mobile library is a wonderful thing for the 
people in our area,” says Prentiss M. Faw, president 
four schools where children select from a diversified of the Kiwanis Club of Kahoka. “We think other 
supply of reading matter. Other stops are made at Kiwanis clubs located in small towns could find no 
farms so adults can use the traveling library. better project than sponsoring a bookmobile.” THE END 





Once each month, Kahoka’s bookmobile visits forty- 
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Harvester World photos 
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Left, one of the adult users, Mrs. Marvin Vornkahl, receives an armload of 
volumes about homemaking and foreign travel. Her husband enjoys a wide 
range of literature, from light to classical, thanks to the mobile library. Above, 
the versatile bookmobile stops in a rural schoolyard, where teachers and stu- 
dents welcome its arrival. They return books borrowed the previous month and 
then select new ones. Below is one of the 1600 Clark County youngsters who 
benefit from the bookmobile. The specially equipped truck traveled more 
than 10,000 miles in two years, since it was first bought and dedicated. 











GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


November is a month for tramping 
the hills to see Nature going to sleep. 
And it is a month to wake up Kiwanis 
committees who have already been 
asleep. Committee slumber is not a 


seasonal but a chronic danger. 


Sometimes I envy the _ bears. 
Wouldn't it, now, be nice to doze 
off on a belly full of Thanksgiving 
turkey, then awake right after in- 
come tax season when dogwood is 
in bloom? 


* * * 


Thanksgiving is mighty fine, but 
somehow I don't think God wants 
a big vocal outpouring on one day 
as much as He wants a little quiet 


service every day 


How horrible it would be if we 
didn’t have anything to be thankful 


for. Or any One to thank! 


* o - 


A woman loves the hat she wants, 
a man loves the hat he owns. 


o * 7 


Somebody telephoned our club 
dentist, Bob Creamer, for a rush 
treatment one morning, but Bob de- 
murred, said he had eighteen cavities 
to fill right away. Then he departed 


for the golf course. 
* * * 


Tautfully I asked my high 
schooler how much she still loved 
the boy she loved so irrevocably 
last May. Only answer I got was a 
nose held as if something smelled. 
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A golden gong to any club that 
1. Rules out the custom of passing 
a silly little pot to collect fines at 
somebody’s thoughtless whim. 

2. Quietly makes it clear that risque 
stories are taboo in Kiwanis. 
3. Tactfully tips off the speaker 
that we must adjourn at 1:20 p.m., 
or whenever, but being sure to 
start him on time. 
4. Thoughtfully serves no alcoholic 
beverage at club functions, remem- 
bering how offensive it is to mem- 
bers who do not drink. 
5. Shouts a hearty, friendly, “HI, 
BILL!”, or whoever, to every visit- 
ing member as he is introduced. 

* 7 

All children nowadays are prob- 
lem children. The problem is tO 
make them into grownups who 


wont have as many problems as 


we have. 




















A really loving, loyal Kiwanianne 
is one who, on these frosty mornings 
of November, will get up first and 
shut the window. 

* * * 

Any couple with five or six kids 
is happier than a couple with five 
or six million dollars. They don't 
keep straining for more. 





How much does your Kiwaniaune 
love you? The ultimate test is to see 
what happens when you and the kids 
devour two-thirds of Sunday’s home- 


made cake on Saturday night. 


QUOTE FOR 
THANKSGIVING MONTH: 
Let us be thankful for what 
could happen to us, but hasn't; 
and for what has happened to us, 
when we least suspected our 
need. 


x xk *&* S@ *& FF FF ¥ 


“Friendship,” says able colleague 
O. A. Battista, “goes hand in hand 
with tolerance, and tolerance is the 
virtue of being able to look at the 
facts of life with one’s heart instead 
of one’s eyes.” 

* * * 

There is excellent’ reason’ why 
more capitalistic families can’t have 
two cars, Comrade Malenkoy. They 
forgot to build three-car garages and 
must use one car space to store bi- 
cycles, motor scooters, canoes, fishing 
poles, picnic kits and back-yard play 
equipment. 

* * * 

Milt Sanders took care of that 
nearby neighbor who blared his 
radio until nearly 3 a.m. Milt tele- 
phoned him about 4 a.m. to say 
how very much he had enjoyed the 
music. 


* * * 


Sooner or later, young sir, one- 
armed driving will get you right 
into a church. If not for your wed- 
ding, then for your funeral. 

* * * 

My mother got married, raised 
five kids, built a happy home and 
lived into her eighties, without ever 
wearing long fingernails painted 
bright red. But when I cite this fact 
to my thirteen-year-old, her an- 
swer is “How sad for Grannie.” 

* * * 

Meditation on the facts of life: 
It’s wonderful how little chicks get 
out of their eggshells. It’s even 
more wonderful how they get in. 

* * * 

“Reputation,” said Mr. Huxley, “‘is 
what you have when you come to a 
new community. Character is what you 
have when you go away.” 
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CHARLESTON, MISSOURI stages an annual all-star high 
school football game for the benefit of the polio fund. 
In five years, the Charleston Kiwanians’ Polio Bowl 
netted $20,000 for the fund. 

The Kiwanians’ novel Polo Bowl project began 
when Missouri was experiencing a polio epidemic. 
The local polio chapter was scraping financial bot- 
tom, and one evening Club President Joe Ellis, Jr. 
asked Kiwanian Art Wallhausen, the county polio 
chairman: “Why not put on a benefit post-season 
football game—call it a Polio Bowl game?” The 
Charleston club went for the idea immediately, and 
on December 1, 1949 two local high school conference 
champion teams clashed for the benefit of the fund. 
Profits of $5000 were realized, and from then on the 
local polio group became financially solvent. 

Players report to Charleston eleven days before 
the game and go through rugged practice sessions. 
Before this year’s game, the players ate 1740 meals 
prepared by two full-time cooks and served by two 
waiters. The club also hires two kitchen workers to 
help with the extra load placed on the dining facili- 
ties of Charleston’s Russell Hotel. The whole cost, 
including groceries, lights, power, laundry and 
wages, came to more than $1400 this year. In the 
eleven days, the two teams consumed sixty-nine 

pounds of beefsteak, 660 quarts of milk, 279 loaves 

of bread and 1332 eggs. 

ORCHARD BEACH, MAINE holds a Christmas 
decorations contest each year. The club awards 
prizes to winners in three different contest divisions: 
home, business and organization. 

GLENSHAW, PENNSYLVANIA owns and maintains a 
twenty-two acre community park. The club has 
spent $5000 recently on grading the park. 

MARSHALL, TEXAS arranged a tractor maintenance 
clinic. 

THE BRONX, NEW YORK distributed a polio vaccine to 
more than 7000 school children in thirty schools of 
Bronx county. 

CRANSTON, RHODE ISLAND raised $1300 from the club’s 
second annual “Music Time,” which featured bar- 
bershop quartets and a sixty-man chorus. 

SIDNEY, MONTANA held a “farmers’ day” for more than 
sixty local farmers. A feature of the event was a 
program based on dryland farming and conserva- 
tion practices. 

CONNEAUT, OHIO financed a week’s visit by a youth 
counsellor to local schools. The counsellor spoke on 
such matters as dating, courtship, family problems, 
college and selection of a vocation. Later he gave 
individual counsel to more than 170 pupils. 


OLD 
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VALPARAISO, INDIANA developed a_ prize-winning 
Christmas exhibit with a 3-D twist. The Kiwanis 
display, shaped like a large television set, showed the 
Wise Men crossing the desert. In the foreground of 
the display, a bed of sand led up to the figures. The 
whole tableau was enclosed in a large box with a 
sizable window for the viewers. 

Service clubs, churches, fraternal organizations, 
private industries and school groups put up displays 
on the courthouse lawn. 

JACKSON, MICHIGAN sponsored a New Year’s Eve party 
for more than 400 teen-agers, who consumed thirty- 
five cases of pop before the children finally went 
home. 

JOPLIN, MISSOURI worked to modernize the city’s 
lighting system with improvements costing $150,000. 
(Joplin Kiwanians had inaugurated the town’s first 
lighting system thirty-four years ago.) 

After two years of detailed planning, research and 
labor, the new system was inaugurated at an elabo- 
rate ceremony. A feature of the dedication was the 
switching off of the old lights for the last time by 
Kiwanian Harry A. Richardson, past president of 
the Joplin club. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN held vocational guidance pro- 
grams at three different schools in one month. The 
services reached more than 2400 pupils. Fifty-three 
lecturers participated. 

MIAMI SHORES, FLORIDA raised $2500 for underprivi- 
leged child work by holding a barbecue. 


4 








More than 100 boys and girls competed in the Lakeview, 
Chicago club’s junior Olympics, which included six events. 
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CRANFORD, NEW JERSEY awards a five-dollar mer- 
chandise grant and a certificate every month to a 
safe driver chosen by the local police chief and a 
club committee. Each month the three police lieu- 
tenants in Cranford recommend outstanding ex- 
amples of safe or courteous driving. Their chief and 
Cranford Kiwanians screen the nominations and 
choose one for the award. The winning driver is 
feted at a regular club meeting, where a police cita- 
tion is read 

LAWRENCEVILLE, ST. FRANCISVILLE SUMNER, 
ILLINOIS cooperated with a women’s club in an 

cerebral palsy clinic in the 


and 
effort to equip a nev 
county 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA entertained more than 100 local 
children at a Christmas party. Included in the fun 
were movies Each child re- 
ceived a gift and candy, oranges and soft drinks. 
ALTOS, CALIFORNIA established a student loan 
fund in honor of the late Bert Schweitzer, a member 
Bert 
annual “pet parade” sponsored by the club. Those 


and a singing session. 


LOS 


of the club was instrumental in starting an 


children who don’t own a pet or can’t borrow one 
are eligible to appear in costume or on a gaily deco- 


rated vehicle. Trophies are given to the outstanding 


entrants of each of the two divisions—six years of 


ge and younger. and seven years of age and older. 
Trophies are given to the boy or girl having the 
best costume, the best pets«the best decorated vehi- 
cle. In recent years two other considerations were 


added—motorized and horseback participants. 

The paradet s hike for six long blocks before hun- 
At the finish line each 
The pet 
le is an immensely popular event in Los Altos, 


dreds of interested viewers 


child receives a ribbon and a bag of candy 


and kids and their parents eagerly look forward to 
Last 
the day of 


it and begin planning for it long in advance 


year, even though it was cold and wet 
the parade, more than 1000 youngsters took part. 
the number of participants was nearly 
doubled, and Elliot Taylor of the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada-Hawaii District played the 


As usual, the Los Altos Kiwanians 


This yea 
Governor 
role of 
parade marshal 
were worn out after spending several weeks organiz- 
ing the pet parade and then trying to keep up with 
the paraders, breaking up dogfights and manning a 
refreshment stand. 





After a friendly reception in Albany, this youngster from 
New York City had a month’s vacation. (See story below.) 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
youngsters upon their 
Station for a month’s stay in homes of the city as 
part of the New York Herald-Tribune’s “Fresh Air 
Fund.” The club members gave the children cookies 
and milk (see picture above) and saw to it that 
they got off toward the right homes they were to 


fed fifty of New York City’s 


arrival in Albany’s Union 


visit. 

SARWATER, FLORIDA a Christmas party 
for some 1000 Negro including a high 
school band. The highlight was Santa’s presentation 
of tangerines, oranges, apples, candy and nuts to 


a 
_ 
a 


arranged 
children, 


each child. 





Talk to any youngster in Los Altos, California and chances are he takes part in the annual Kiwanis pet parade. (See 
story above.) Left, vehicles are paraded, too. Center, a youthful snake-charmer shows his pet. Right, a parader rests his feet. 
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Daisy Mae, a purebred calf given by the Edgebrook, Chicago 
club to the 4-H girl, right, gives serious study to its 
formal pedigree, held by Past President Sol Turck. 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA sells copies of the South Bend 
Tribune one hour each year to raise funds for the 
club’s crippled and underprivileged child activities. 
The South Bend Kiwanians started hawking the 
Tribune in 1935, and in the nineteen sales, they have 

more than $70,000 for the benefit of local 
welfare projects. 

In 1938, the Tribune brought Colleen Moore’s 
famous doll house to town for a public exhibit. The 
newspaper divided the proceeds of $1200 between 
the crippled child projects of the South Bend and 
Mishawaka clubs. 

In 1946 the South Bend club bought a twelve-acre 
site for the Northern Indiana Children’s hospital, 
and in 1952 the club raised more money from the 
sale than ever before—$7242.49. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN sponsors a Junior Safety 
Council. The club gives Sam Browne belts to the 
youngsters and provides them with luncheons. This 
year Grand Rapids Kiwanians received a certificate 
of recognition for their work with the Junior Safety 
Council. 


raised 


These young ladies performed at the Brookline, Pittsburgh 
club’s fifth annual water carnival. Members of a recreation 
center group, they are doing the piano accordian formation. 


SAN MARCOS, TEXAS hired a commercial artist to paint 
warning signs for erection in places where children 
cross streets on their way to and from school. Some 
of the slogans: “Care a lot, Save a tot,” “Children 
should be seen but not hurt,” “A child may dare, so 
drive with care,” “Give the children a ‘brake,’” and 
“Drive slow; children move fast.” 

ROCK HILL, SOUTH CAROLINA is helping a newly 
formed community council remove certain causes of 
interracial friction and tension. Composed of both 
white and Negro leaders, the group numbers twenty- 
one persons. Four Kiwanians are serving on this 
community council. 

PULLMAN, WASHINGTON helps high school juniors and 
seniors in choosing After the 
pupils study various occupations at school, the club 


suitable vocations. 
arranges for each pupil to interview an expert in 
the field of the youngster’s special interest—medi- 
cine, law, et cetera. 

PACIFIC BEACH, CALIFORNIA helped its community 
raise funds to buy uniforms for the high school 


band. 





Past governors of the New England District line up for 
“Kiwanis Day” at The Cathedral of the Pines in New 
Hampshire, Int. Trustee E. F. Penshorn is fourth from right. 
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When the Ottawa, Ontario club visited Kiwanis-sponsored 
Camp Banting, which is for diabetic children, the Kiwani- 
ans saw how the kids gave themselves insulin injections. 
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The Kiwanis Clubs of Sunnyside, Long Island, Bayside 
and Little Neck-Douglaston, New York joined forces to buy 
this bedside suction unit for a Bayside children’s hospital. 


than 
youngsters in 


HANFORD, CALIFORNIA 1700 
pounds of winte: clothing for the 
vicinity of Pusan, Korea. The project was part of 
“Operation Santa Claus,” a move to clothe homeless 
children in Korea started by Captain Deane Babbitt, 
an Army chaplain stationed in Korea. Captain Bab- 
bitt is a former Hanford Kiwanian. The club spent 
one whole day collecting the clothing, then spent 


collected more 


three nights packing it for shipment overseas. 
NORTH MIAMI, FLORIDA staged a scooter derby for 
Cub Scouts. Six ribbons were presented, three to 
owners of the best designed and most attractive 
scooters and three to the top finishers in the race. 
LIBERTY, MISSOURI held a pancake feast that was so 
popular that people had to be turned The 
event lasted fourteen hours and door prizes, do- 
nated by more than fifty Liberty merchants, were 
given out every hour. The Kiwanians also crowned 
and “queen” of pancake eaters. Net profits 
underprivileged child 


away 


a “king” 
of $425 are being used for 
work, 


Nearly 1000 persons gathered at the Port Clinton, Ohio 
club’s second annual barbecue. The members served several 


hundred pounds of heef, gave prefits to four projects. 


FLORA, ILLINOIS took part in the week-long centennial 
celebration of Flora by entering a float in the 
parade, selling balloons, operating a baseball-throw- 
ing rack and growing beards and donning western- 
type bow ties and derby hats. The Flora Kiwanians 
also relinquished the rights to their traditional picnic 
date because it would have interfered with the 
centennial. 

CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY built a $12,000 health center at 
a Girl Scout camp. This year the club is also build- 
ing two cottages there. 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN helped stage a series of six 
weekly medical forums, which were open to the 
public free of charge. 

NORTH PARK, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA gave a hearing 
aid to the San Diego hearing society. 

STORM LAKE, IOWA held a party for local farmers, dur- 
ing which the Kiwanians presented a plaque to the 
man growing the top yield of corn in the county 
and a show halter to the boy exhibiting the cham- 


pion baby beef at the county fair. 





These boys enjoyed vacations at a camp operated by the 
Fort Smith, Arkansas club. The camp runs three weeks, with 
each of the more than 250 youngsters invited attending for 
one happy week. Besides the usual swimming, boating, 
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games and hiking, the lads study safety, nature and wild 
life, see motion pictures, attend devotionals and put on 
stunts. There are also chores, as the picture above shows. 
The camp has been the club’s chief project since 1944. 
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SOUTH OTTAWA, ONTARIO transports a fourteen-year- 
old crippled boy to an educational therapy clinic five 
days a week. Members have taken turns doing this 
for several years. The boy, who has been helplessly 
infirm since infancy, attends the clinic nine months 
of the year. It is six miles from his home. 

CROWN POINT, INDIANA contributed $500 to the uni- 
form fund of the local high school band. 

HANOVER, PENNSYLVANIA bought a grill, icebox, 
chairs and a variety of smaller articles for a YMCA. 

HAW RIVER, NORTH CAROLINA contributed money 
toward the building of a school gymnasium and for 
the seeding of a lawn around the structure. 

PORTNEUF COUNTY, QUEBEC gave cases of oranges 
and apples to two local orphanages and paid a 
school’s monthly telephone bill. 

CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS bought an 
local hospital. 

LINCOLN, ARKANSAS bought a refrigerator for a needy 
family. 

EDGEWATER, BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA built a large 
dining hall for Camp Fire Girls at a camp about 
twenty-five miles from Baton Rouge. The Kiwanians 
worked two months on the project and had the help 
of Key Clubbers and Kiwanis wives, who came out 
to the camp over the week ends to feed the builders. 

When the girls approached the club for funds, 
Past President and Lieutenant Governor-Elect 
Floyd Crawford said that he had enough materials 
to build a camp building. Then Dave Ewell, presi- 
dent of the club, said his heavy equipment could be 
used to haul the materials out to the camp. 

Soon Kiwanians and Key Clubbers were spending 
week ends and spare afternoons staking out the 


iron lung for a 


srect- 


building, pouring eighteen yards of concrete, 
ing roof trusses (see picture below) and framing the 
structure. The finished building is said to be worth 
from $1500 to $2000, but it only cost the Edgewater 
Kiwanians $275, since nearly everything that went 
into the project was donated. 


THE END 





Members of the Edgewater, Baton Rouge, Louisiana club 
really had to strain when they built a dining hall for 
local Camp Fire girls. (See story above.) Here the men are 
shown erecting a roof truss at an early stage of the work. 
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THANKS, FELLOWS Three years ago, when the local high 
school needed financial support for extracurricular ac- 
tivities like sports, music and public speaking, interested 
citizens in Roxboro, North Carolina formed an organiza- 
tion called the Roxboro Rocket Club to lend a hand in 
such matters. This club did a good job, and recently 
the Roxboro Key Club showed its appreciation by pre- 
senting a plaque to Rocket President John Dempsey, a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Roxboro. The plaque 
recognizes the Rockets for “outstanding work in support 
of...activities of Roxboro High School” and lists all 


Rocket presidents. 


CAR WASH—S1 That’s what the ambitious Key Clubbers 
of McClenaghan High School, Florence, South Carolina, 
charged. And in one day they had thirty-two customers! 
The local fire department lent the water to the boys, who 
cleared twenty-seven dollars for club projects. 


IN MEMORIAM The Key Club at Butte Central, Butte, 
Montana, erected a shrine in the central hallway of the 
school in honor of Central alumni killed in World War II. 
Placed behind stained glass windows in a small room, the 
shrine is draped in red velvet. The Saint 
Gabriel stands on a pedestal draped in gold. Vases of red 
roses flank the statue, which stands above a plaque con- 
taining the To dramatize the 
shrine, Key Clubbers installed special lighting. 


statue of 


names of the war dead. 


CALENDARS AND CASH A practicable idea, a list of birth- 
days, a thousand calendars and a generous company 
president meant $405 for the Key Club of Washington 
High School in Washington, Pennsylvania. The boys, 
out to raise some money for their club, went to a nearby 
steel plant and got the names and birthdays of the plant’s 
1000 employees. Then, armed with the idea of selling 
calendars to the employees, with each worker’s birthday 
designated in the proper date space, the Key Clubbers 
went in to see the plant president. He went for the idea 
immediately and said the boys wouldn’t have to bother 
selling the calendars to his employees; he’d buy one for 
everybody in the plant. 


JUNIOR BUILDERS The Key Club at Weir High School, 
Weirton, West Virginia, really wanted a public tele- 
phone in the school, so they arranged for installation— 
and built a phone booth, too. 


TIME FOR THE COMMERCIAL When Key Clubbers at 
Chisholm School, Chisholm, Minnesota, wanted to sell 
some homemade candy, they rigged up a P.A. system 
and repeated the following jingle from the booth they 
set up: 

For homemade candy so downright tasty, 

In choosing ours don’t be too hasty. 

Just stop awhile and look around, 

For your own good judgment must be sound. 

Why not give our stuff a try? 

We’re sure that it will satisfy! 
Thanks to the “commercial,” the candy sold pretty well. 
“Luckily for the public,” said one of the boys, “we didn’t 
make the candy. Our mothers did.” THE END 
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~~ Ocala and Marion County's 


\ location in the beautiful rolling 
\s, ) hills and lake region of Florida 
< makes it an ideal place for those 
~ who want to remain active during 
retirement. Cool summers, mild 
winters and numerous cultural 
activities enhance the appeal of 
\this retirement paradise. Beautiful 
18 hole golf course. Home of 
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“* 


Ae Silver Springs and Rainbow 
/& Springs. Boss-filled lakes challenge 
—- those who long to drop a lazy 
- line where fish are plentiful. 
f va In addition, there is no state 


inconre tax nor inheritance tax. 
Consider these advantages and 

¥ you'll make Ocala and Marion 
e County your “Kingdom of the Sun.” 


For free details write to Ocala 
and Marion County Chamber 
of Commerce, Zone 54 


OCALA, FLORIDA 














SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, 
etc. 19” front x 18” high 
x 18” deep. A piece of fur- 
niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 
speakers 

Desk is built with shelf 
for extra papers, books. etc, 
Finished with rubber cush- 
joned corners. Light, com- 
pact and sturdy. 

Desks are made only as 
ordered, and require two to 
four Gaye for delivery. Each 


) s 
“OLD GLORY’ MANUFACTURING . 
168 W. Harrison St.. Chicago w Sach 2-2070 
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CENSORSHIP 
(From page 18) 


almost every incident, public opin- 
ion forced public officials to back 
away from bookburning under the 
excuse of protecting public morals.” 
What is the solution to the censor- 
ship problem? Librarian Keith Doms, 
past president Kiwanis Club of Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, suggests that it 
“preferably should be solved within 
and by the community. Local prob- 
lems can best be solved locally.” 
Kiwanian Doms points out that 
within the community are respected 
leaders in the fields of business, in- 
dustry, agriculture and education. 
They can be invaluable, he contends, 
in the creation of the kind of library 
that all the community wants. 
This point of cooperation is per- 
haps one which has been largely 
overlooked in the great furor over 


censorship. Certainly there are some 
valid points expressed by both sides. 
Most Americans have no desire to 
tamper with our heritage of frée- 


dom to read, speak and hear what 
we wish. But neither do they want 
to allow the impressionable minds of 
children to be needlessly exposed to 
thinly veiled pornography. THE END 


This complex and vital subject is made 
to order for club discussions. A stimu- 
lating meeting can be built around a 
film titled “Freedom to Read,” produced 
by Columbia University in New York 
City. The fourteen-minute 16mm sound 
movie is divided into two parts: The 
first tells the story of a citizen who tried 
to ban certain books from his local li- 
brary. Part II is a brief summary for 
use after the discussion. This motion 
picture can be rented for $3 plus postage 
for one-day use. Write the Center for 
Mass Communication, Columbia Uni- 
—e Press, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York 25. —THE EDITORS 





THOUSAND TONGUES 
(From page 21) 


Presbyterian faiths are represented. 
From 1940 to 1948 the American 
Bible Society gave 8,000,000 copies 
of the Scriptures to US chaplains, 
9,000,000 to civilians in liberated 
areas, 3,000,000 to prisoners of war. 
(One of the contributions received 
in 1945 was $342 from German war 
prisoners at Fort DuPont, in appre- 
ciation of German Testaments.) In 
1946 the Society shipped to Nurem- 
berg twenty-four German Bibles and 
100 New Testaments, requested by 
high-ranking Nazis on trial. 

When the war closed, the Society 
at first rushed Bibles to the liberated 
areas of Europe, then began shipping 
printing materials so the Europeans 
could have both Bibles and jobs. One 
shipment to Stuttgart consisted of a 
$17,000 press, a huge folding ma- 
chine and 1000 tons of paper. The 
Netherlands Society anticipated the 
German invasion in 1940 and printed 
up all available paper so it wouldn't 
be confiscated. It hid the printed 
sheets throughout the war, then with 
shipments from the American So- 
ciety of five barrels of glue, 284 tubes 
of thread and 20,000 yards of book 
cloth, bound them into 143,000 Bibles. 

In Korea, Major General Ivan L. 
Bennett, former chief of Army chap- 
lains, reported that three out of four 
North Korean and Chinese prisoners 
of war showed an interest in learn- 
ing about the Bible. At his request 
the Bible Society shipped 19,000 
Testaments in Chinese, 100,000 in 
Korean. Bible classes in the POW 
compounds drew audiences of 1500, 
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then 4000, then 6500. One daybreak 
prayer meeting in a camp near Pusan 
drew 4800 prisoners. In one com- 
pound the prisoners made a gleam- 
ing shield out of discarded tin cans 
for the chaplain to mail to America. 
It was inscribed: “Thanksgiving, 
American Bible Society, Korean 
P.O.W. Bible Institute.” 

The American Society has also 
helped get Bibles through the Iron 
Curtain. During the war it distrib- 
ited 297,000 copies to Russian pris- 
oners in Germany. Hungary since 
the war has printed Bibles on paper 
shipped in by the American Society. 
The latest shipment—twenty tons— 
was sent last September. In East Ger- 
many the Scriptures are still being 
printed—some copies bearing an offi- 
cial soviet license number. In China, 
though agents of the Society have 
been forced out and the Communists 
are getting progressively tougher, 
more than 3,000,000 copies have been 
distributed since the Reds_ took 
Shanghai. 

In 1945 and 1947 the Society, with 
Soviet approval, shipped 220,000 
copies of the Scriptures into Russia. 
Then the Russians suddenly closed 
the door. No Bibles enter Russia 
officially these days. But the Society 
is not greatly concerned. It has en- 
countered closed doors before and it 
has seen them open. Its members 
know that there is a spiritual hunger 
in all mankind that will not be de- 
nied. For 138 years it has been the 
Society’s daily purpose to feed that 
hunger. It has on hand nearly 1,000,- 
000 copies of the Bible in Russian. It 
expects to deliver them all and 
more, in God’s own time. THE END 
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Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 11, 


HERE is a smart-looking kit that will be a big 
help to you during the year ahead, Mr. Kiwanis 
Leader. This quality accessory is made of top 
grain cowhide, handsomely stitched and em- 
bossed in gold with the official Kiwanis em- 
blem. Name and office can be lettered in gold, 
too, for a small* extra charge, making the kit 
a treasured memento. 

This Kiwanis officials’ kit contains a three- 


ring binder for 8'2- by 11-inch paper. Off-size 
sheets can be tucked into extra pockets that 
are sewn onto the inside covers and each in- 
terior divider. 

Every club president, lieutenant governor 
and governor will use this kit again and again 
during his term of office. /f you order right 
away you can get a kit in time for formal pres- 
entation on induction night. 


The kit costs $13.25, tax included. 


*Imprinting costs $1.00 extra. 


ILL. 





A Christmas Gift 


for true Kiwanitans 


$$$ + 
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THE 
WIDENING 
PATH 


A chronicle of Kiwanis in action 


written by OREN ARNOLD 


Nationally famous author and past president 


of the Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona 


This interpretive record of our or- 
ganization is hailed by thousands of 
Kiwanians. More than any other book, 


it captures the true spirit of Kiwanis. 


A fine gift for new Kiwanians. 
An inspiration for-old timers, too. 


Order early and avoid the year-end rush. 


hee kk ee ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ee 


i 
| KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 

: 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please send me copies of Oren Arnold's 
| exciting volume “The Widening Path” at $1.50 
1! per volume, postpaid. 

! 
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MOONSHINERS 
(From page 23) 


their product has been smuggled off 
a boat from Bermuda. 

Moonshiners always make poor 
and sometimes poisonous whiskey. In 
1951 at least sixty people are known 
to have died from drinking moon- 
shine. One operator, a man with a 
FBI record for bootlegging, was re- 
sponsible for forty-one deaths. He 
bought a drum of methyl alcohol 
on the pretext of needing it for his 
garage business. He took it up into 
the hills and cooked a batch of liquor, 
which he sold quickly. Before he had 
got rid of his last quart, customers 
were going blind and dying. By the 
next day, forty-one had died, four 
were blind and 350 were hospitalized. 

Lacking modern production con- 
trols, bootleggers make moonshine 
which contains an excessive amount 
of amyl alcohol, a notorious nerve- 
deadening chemical. Often lethal 
wood alcohol, or methyl, is added. 


* + - * . * * 
When it comes to keeping an eye on 
your house, you always can count 
on one of your neighbors. 

. + * . + + % 


And when anyone drinks methyl, it 
unites with body proteins and turns 
to formaldehyde—a chemical that is 
used for embalming! 

Sometimes moonshine has a faint 
taste of lye or carbon. The reason 
is that good wooden barrels used by 
legal distillers are hard to get. Steel 
oil drums are plentiful, however, and 
moonshiners often use them—after 
cleaning with lye. Often chicken ex- 
crement is thrown into mash to 
speed fermentation of moonshine. 

The ramifications of this “racket” 
are alarming. Even now the effect on 
the youth of our communities is seri- 
ous. In one southern city, a school- 
teacher assigned a class to see if the 
purchase of moonshine could be 
made by underage students. In a 
matter of hours every member of 
the class came back with a bottle of 
illicit whiskey. In a Midwestern com- 
munity illicit alcohol was being made 
for the juvenile trade. This was be- 
ing sold in poolhalls and soft-drink 
parlors in the low income areas, re- 
tailing at fifteen to twenty cents a 
shot to teen-agers. 

Many instances of corruption can 
be cited to show that low-paid police 
officials are possible targets for the 
moonshiners protection campaigns. 
Moonshiners always have plenty of 
money and they do not hesitate to 
use it to buy special privileges. In 
one eastern community a 2000-gal- 
lon still, which cost about $100,000, 





was discovered. The city wanted to 
know who gave the bootleggers pro- 
tection and an investigation was 
launched. Subsequently, the deputy 
police commissioner admitted that a 
still of that size could not have oper- 
ated without “protection.” 

The excise police chief in a Mid- 
western state claimed that some 
courts were “cooperating with boot- 
leggers.” He complained that man- 
datory thirty-day sentences and $200 
fines had not been imposed on sec- 
ond offenders. He reported the case 
of one bootlegger who had been in- 
dicted “seventy-six times but had 
never been given the prescribed 
penalty.” 

And then there is the classic case 
of the eastern moonshiner who, 
judging by past performance, must 
be out stirring his mash at this very 
moment. In February 1952 he was 
picked up at a 1000-gallon-a-day 
illicit still and released on $5000 
bail. Again in April 1952 he was ar- 
rested while allegedly working at a 
1775-gallon still in a nearby state. 
This time he was released on $2000 
bail. 

3efore he was tried on either of 
these two offenses, federal Treasury 
men apprehended him in Brooklyn, 
where he was charged with operat- 
ing a 1000-gallon-a-day still near 
police headquarters. Bail now was 
$5000. 

On April 17, 1953 this same moon- 
shiner was arrested a fourth time 
in still another state! Here he was 
alleged to be tending a 1000-gallon- 
a-day still, operating around the 
clock, making 190-proof alcohol. For 
a fourth time he was released on bail 
—again $5000. 

In one year this man is known to 
have defrauded the federal govern- 
ment alone of $6,735,000 in taxes. The 
State of New York lost $488,250 in 
excise taxes and Pennsylvania like- 
wise lost $2,693,047 in profits and 
taxes that it should have collected 
on the moonshine made and sold by 
this man and his gang. His total bail 
was $17,000. 

In New Jersey, a man who was 
nabbed for bootlegging by the same 
officer twice in one week pleaded 
guilty and was placed on probation 
for a year. 

What’s to be done? First of all we 
must increase the federal enforce- 
ment staff responsible for appre- 
hending moonshiners. When the tax 
was $2.25 a gallon, the government 
bureau had 1245 agents. Today the 
tax is $10.50 a gallon (which allows 
a greater profit and incentive for 
moonshining) and we have only 888 
men. Since taxes have grown to 


(see MOONSHINERS page 44) 
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MANICURE SET—A handsome leather 
kit contains a complete high grade 
steel manicure set. Measures only 
2'2 x 3'2 x '2 inches, and fits easily 
in any purse. $4.00 each, tax included. 
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A ASH TRAY 
(ii A large, gleaming ash tray 


which matches the book ends 
perfectly to make a striking 
set. Ash tray alone, $2.00. Com- 
plete set of book ends and ash 
tray, priced at $6.50. 


* 
‘ Wy BOOK ENDS 
These handsome, ebony book 


ends are unbreakable and will 
add prestige to home 
and office. With heavy 


metal bases, they are 
practical as well as deco- 
rative. $5.00 per pair. 


HOLDERETTE—A handsome gift item, the holderette enables 
“her majesty” to attach her purse in a jiffy to bridge table, 
dining counter or other flat surface. $1.21 each, tax included. 

A matching glove holder is also available for $1.21 each, 
tax included. 





TIE CLASP—This 1/20 10K gold tie clasp 
displays a handsome Kiwanis emblem and 
makes an ideal personal gift. Only $2.20 
each, tax included. 






COMPACT—This watch case 
compact makes a _ wonderful 
gift. Finished in polished gold 
complete with the Kiwanis em- 
blem, cord and tassel. Diameter 
is 238 inches. Only $3.00 each. 








Send in your check or money order today. Don’t delay! 
Order now in time for Christmas. 





order from 
| INTE ATIONAL 520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
KIWAN S RN CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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CITIZENSHIP SERVICES 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION Are the lakes, rivers 
and streams around you fouled by sewerage and/or 
industrial pollution? Find out, then contact local and 
regional authorities to see how your club can help clean 
up the waterways. —Chauncey B. Watson 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—CANADA You can help 
promote the observance of national holidays in your club, 
schools and community. Determine which forthcoming 
events need special emphasis. Then contact local news- 
papers, get support from other civic leaders and local 
institutions such as schools, churches, newspapers and 
radio stations. Charles H. Hulse 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—UNITED STATES Have you 
taken advantage, yet, of the Minuteman program for em- 
phasizing the importance of your heritage? Get complete 
information about this series of striking Kiwanis pam- 
phlets from the General Office. —Stary Gange 


SUPPORT OF CHURCHES Are the Sunday school teaching 
staffs in your community fully manned? Here is an op- 
portunity for Kiwanians, acting as Sunday school teach- 
ers, to help youngsters realize the importance of religious 
faith. Instructors are needed by the churches in most 


communities. —Karl Lehmann 


YOUTH SERVICES 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK There may be some children who 
are unable to get to church or Sunday schoo! in your 
locality. Find out from church leaders whether the prob- 
lem exists. If so, arrange for bus or automobile trans- 
portation. Frederick Y. Briscoe 
CIRCLE K Now that school is starting, each Kiwanis club 
in a college community should study the campus to see 
about setting up a Circle K chapter. College men benefit 
greatly from Circle K, which brings them into contact 
with the business and professional leaders of the com- 
munity. Armand J. Rodehorst, Sr. 


KEY CLUBS It is all-important to maintain a close rela- 
tionship between Key Clubbers and members of the 
sponsoring Kiwanis club. Invite boys to attend your 
meetings. Attend theirs. Keep your fellow Kiwanians 
posted on current Key Club projects. Ralph Bird 


UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD Many needy children cannot 
afford glasses, hearing aids, orthopedic and therapeutic 
equipment. Set up a plan for lending, buying or financing 
the purchase of these items. —Verne C. Freeman 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE Help establish and improve the 
vocational guidance programs in your local high school. 
Offer the services of your fellow Kiwanians as special 
counselors in specialized fields. You also can supply lit- 
erature and films to the schools. —I. R. Witthuhn 


Here are some 


timely suggestions offered by 





chairmen of the various 
International committees. For 
more information write to 
these men in care of 

Kiwanis International, 

520 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS This year’s committee must stay 
on the job until it has completed preparation of the 
club’s achievement report for 1954. The 1954 president’s 
final active responsibility is seeing that the summary of 
his year is prepared properly and on time. (January 25, 
1955 is the deadline.) —Harold H. White 


ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP When a Kiwanian moves 
from your community, make sure your secretary notifies 
the club closest to where the man is moving. Each secre- 
tary has forms for this purpose. —Martin T. Wiegand 


INTER-CLUB RELATIONS Inject showmanship into your 
inter-clubbing! Take along an unusual trophy—a live pig, 
a crate full of chickens or a bale of hay. —Lewis H. Fouts 


KIWANIS EDUCATION AND FELLOWSHIP Suggest that your 
club members identify themselves as Kiwanians when- 
ever they appear before non-Kiwanis groups. This will 
greatly increase Kiwanis prestige. —Harold O. Danner 


NEW CLUB BUILDING Don’t overlook the possibility of 
establishing a new club in any neighboring community. 
Investigate the size, economic condition, number of dif- 
ferent organizations in a prospective site. Then go to 
work and build for Kiwanis. —Walter F. Patenge 


PROGRAMS AND MUSIC Plan the sings for each meeting. 
Sing old and new favorites and be sure to tie your sing- 
ing into any upcoming holiday. —Daniel L. Auchenbach 


PUBLIC RELATIONS Newspapers and the news depart- 
ments ot radio and TV stations are looking for news. 
That’s their business. So don’t pass up an opportunity 
to give them a story that’s really news. It compensates 
for the occasions on which they use your material only 
through a desire to cooperate with your club in a worthy 
endeavor. —Ewart G. Macpherson 





BUILD by Faith—Loyalty—Service 
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Thousands of successful 
executives have paid 

$3.50 gladly for this - 
remarkable 
success 
guide. 





Check this table of 
contents to see in how 
many ways you can benefit 
from this remarkable book 





Why Executives Consider 
Ability to Think of First 
Importance... How Much 
Schooling do Executives 
Actually Have—and Need? 
...A Simple Way to Get 
Your Thinking Started... 
Your Job and How to Do It 
Better... The Job Ahead 
and How to Get It... Put- 
ting New Ideas to Work... 
Turning Bad Breaks Into 
Opportunities...Why 
Assuming Responsibility Is 
Necessary to Rise Up From 
the Ranks to the Executive 
Level ... How You Can Get 
Others to Place More Re- 
sponsibility on Your Shoulders 
... How Most Men Actually 
Acquire Leadership... Why 
Handling People is Con- 
sidered Essential by More 
Executives Than Any Other 
Quality .. . How to Avoid the 
Commonest Fault in Dealing 
with Others...What You 


































larger salaries and bonuses. 


These successful business men will confirm to you 
that the one sure way to business success is to do 


How you can 
develop the same 
qualities that have brought 
success to executives now earning 
$25,000 a year and more 
“How to Develop Your Executive Ability” places 
in your hands the real secrets of advancement in 
business. It is the kind of guidance that has been 
welcomed by Club members who are now earning 


NOW! FOR THE FIRST TIME--YOU MAY 


Accept this Book 


10: 


NO STRINGS to this 
remarkable offer. 


NO MINIMUM NUMBER 
of books to take. 


See for yourself how—easily, yet surely— 
you can speed-up your progress to success! 


“How to Develop Your Executive Ability” is the most 
practical and helpful guide to getting ahead in business. 
Daniel Starch is a famous business consultant whose 
fees for developing business executives have totaled 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, 


We could not possibly afford to send this helpful book 
to you for 10¢—or many times that amount—unless we 
were confident that it would demonstrate by itself... 
far better than we could in pages of written explanation 
... how much you stand to gain by FREE membership 
in the Executive Book Club. 


In a practical sense, we are giving you this exceptional 
book. We ask you to risk 10¢ in order to make us prove 
that we can help men and women who are seriously 
interested in improving themselves and increasing their 
income. 


ory” or simply collections of anecdotes about suc- 
cessful men. You get practical method books that 
show you how. They help you train yourself 
quickly and easily for increased responsibility 
and earnings. 

A dime that can earn you almost unbeliev- 
able dividends the rest of your life! 
“How to Develop Your Executive Ability” is 
yours for 10¢, along with FREE membership in 
The Executive Book Club. Membership doesn’t 


obligate you to anything except to take the 
books you want—at a price that SAVES YOU 


Must Be and Do to Influence 
Others... A Philosophy to 






instead of wish. Your membership in the Execu- 
tive Book Club starts you in action by giving you 
the benefit of tested experience .. . practical, 
helpful guidance in every important area of exec- 


up to 40% of the publisher’s retail price. 


What better investment could you make for one 
single dime! This can be the difference between 


Keep You Going Ahead. 








The Best New Business - Success Books. 
Chosen by Executive Book Clubs im- 
partial Editorial Staff from NEW BOOKS 
SUBMITTED BY ALL THE LEADING PUB- 
LISHERS. The members of the Advisory 
Board (Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Wm. C. 
Mullendore, Henry Hazlitt and Dr. 
Virgil Jordan) are all successful men 
who are eager to help men and women 
in business. Usually you get Executive 
selections the same month they are 
sold at retail...and aiways at $2.95 
a book, regardless of the higher retail 
price. 





Savings Up to 40%. There are no 
membership dues or fees. Executive 
Book selections cost members only 
$2.95 a book, plus a few cents ship- 
ping. Members always save consider- 
ably from the publisher’s regular price. 


NOVEMBER 1954 e 











utive success. 


As you examine Executive Book selections, you 
quickly discover that these are not pages of “‘the- 


YOUR PRIVILEGES as an EXECUTIVE BOOK CLUB MEMBER 


Only the Books You Want. If you take 
advantage of this special offer, you are 
not obligated to purchase any books— 
only those you want, and then at a sub- 
stantial saving. Every month you will 
receive an advance announcement of the 
forthcoming selection in time to make 
your decision before books are mailed. 


Free Subscription to The Executive. 
You receive our monthly report, The 
Executive, free. In addition to a full 
description in advance of the next 
monthly selection, it also briefs you on 
other current business books. 

The Best Investment of Reading Time. 
Membership in Executive Books as- 
sures you of a carefully selected and 
balanced group of the most worthwhile 
business-success books. You read only a 
relatively few books—but the right ones. 


IMPORTANT! The cost of Executive Books is tax deductible 
if you use them in your business. 


EXECUTIVE BOOKS 100 Avenue of Americas, N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


slow progress and fast—thousands of dollars in 
greater earnings while you’re still young enough 
to enjoy wealth. Don’t just think about it. Mail 
the coupon today. 


ppoonan THIS COUPON IS WORTH $3.40 ——-— 
Gives You $3.50 Value for 10¢ 


EXECUTIVE BOOK CLUB Dept. 281 
100 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, N.Y. 


Here’s my 10¢ as FULL payment for your current selection, 
““How to Develop Your Executive Ability.’’ Hereafter I will 
receive each month a free copy of The Executive, which con- 
tains an advance review of the new Executive Book Selection. 
I will return promptly the convenient monthly notice when I 
do not wish to purchase the forthcoming selection—at the spe- 
cial reduced price to members of only $2.95 plus shipping 
(retail prices up to $5). I need accept ONLY the selections I 
wish (at only $2.95 each) and still retain all the privileges and 
savings of Free membership. 


Address 


City & Zone State 
(In Canada: 1184 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 10) KMII | 
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Ga. 
\, MELBORNE 


84 © TE 6. 
\ TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH / 


AIR CONDITIONED OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


Ben Kiine, Pres 
Fellow Kiwanian 












Hotel OKLAHOMA 
BILTMORE 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

H. P. “Johnnie” Johnson 
Managing Director 























we OF € kt 


KIWANIS MEETS FRIDAY NOON 
in the magnificent 


TOP O' THE COLUMBUS 
NI MX compuerety AIR CONDITIONED 














In NEW YORK 
x 0 WA HE Ss 
headquorters are of 








NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 
Phone LOnghbeach 1-6000 





Nceags . 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL , 


Kiwanian Phil Weber, CHICAGO 


Vice-President and General Manager 


Kiwanian 
A. C. Allan 
Genera! Manager 














A Tisch Hotel 











In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 














is ** HOTEL 
,memph? *” Se RBODY 
"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 


Pres. & Gen. Mar. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 





DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 




















MINSTREL SHOWS 
FOR ORGANIZATIONS 
* PRODUCE YOUR OWN WITH 
\’ OUR SCRIPTS and SERVICE 
VW NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR 
PRICE $12.50 





NEEDED - 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


» JACK ADAIR 


“ROCK FALLS * ILL.* 





The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga, 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmin Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel. 
Mont y, Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, N Orleans, La 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 























BALL CLINIC * 


THE BALL HEALTH SCHOOL, INC. ~ “@ 
Bept. 755 EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


Specializing since 1919 in the treatment of Rheuma- 


tism, Arthritis and associated chronic conditions. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK TODAY! 
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ROCHESTER, MINN. 
vn ae HOTEL ARTHUR 
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MOONSHINERS 
(From page 40) 


$2,000,000,000 we need more agents 
to protect this income source. 

And of course we must establish 
adequate salaries to ensure staffs 
consisting of men of integrity and 
ability. 

Violators should be brought to 
| trial promptly and held on bail com- 
mensurate with the seriousness of 
their acts. Once convicted the pun- 
ishment should fit the crime. We 
must stop treating moonshining as 
though it were a traffic violation! 

Finally, we must empower and re- 
quire agents to push wmvestigations 
relentlessly in order to determine the 
source of raw materials, bottles, 
labels and to apprehend all parties 
to the conspiracy, not just the still 
workers. By so doing we can protect 
our children and our communities 
from the bootleggers’ sinister influ- 
ence. THE END 





FULLBACK FOR ART 


(From page 26) 


duced “They All Paint Them,” his 
interpretation of the world-wide 
painting favorite: a fish. It won him 
his first national recognition, giving 
him second prize in the nation at the 
Annual Amateur Painter’s Exhibi- 
tion sponsored by Art News maga- 
zine. Later a sociological study, “The 
Nickelodeon,” depicting a scene in a 
house of ill repute, was selected by 
the Dallas Regional Jury for the 
Metropolitan Annual Painting Ex- 
hibition in 1951. 

Other topics for his paintings have 
been shrimp boats, nuns, owls, Negro 
baptisms and wakes, and simple sub- 
jects like diapers hanging on the line 
and “crazy quilt” blankets. His fa- 
vorites, however, are sociological 
studies like his “On One Side Lives 
a Drunk” and “Blondie’s Watermelon 
Truck.” He has exhibited in the 
Pennsylvania Academy, Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Delgado Museum and 
the Florida International Art Exhi- 
bition, among others. 

If a bebop fan saw Jay’s paintings, 
he would probably say, “Dig that 
crazy, mixed-up color!”’—for Jay’s 
work is semi-abstract, dominated by 
a “crazy, mixed-up” purple, com- 
bining the red of hot French blood 
with the blue of compassion. 

If anything has influenced him in 
the past five years more than his job 
it’s Kiwanis. Accepted for member- 
ship in the Baton Rouge club when 
he most needed friendship and confi- 
dence in 1947, the struggling young 
artist, who a few weeks before had 
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reported to work in his father-in- 
law’s suit, was welcomed and aided 
by fellow Kiwanians. In repayment, 
he has worked feverishly for the 143- 
member club and served as its presi- 
dent during the past year. Last fall 
he was elected lieutenant governor 
of the eighth division of the Louisi- 
ana-Mississippi- West Tennessee Dis- 
trict. 

Kiwanis has tempered Jay Brous- 
sard somewhat, for he was once a 
little on the self-centered side (while 
looking at his paintings with a 
friend: “Son, you’re lucky to be born 
in Broussard’s time!’’). 

Perhaps the most far-reaching pro- 
gram instituted by this mercurial art 
director was that of encouraging 
rural art groups in a program that 


* * * * * - - 


Higher taxes don’t worry some folks. 
It just means they'll have less than 
they didn’t have last year. 

—John J. Plomp 


* * * * * * 7 


enabled amateur artists throughout 
the meet each week and 
paint and criticize each other’s work. 
When Jay took over the Commission 
there were several good local groups 
in operation but these were in the 
cities. To bring art to everyone in 
Louisiana, Kiwanian Broussard set 
about encouraging everyone in small 
towns to group together for the 
benefit of all. He helped by suggest- 
ing teachers for the group, making 
talks, judging their small shows and 
starting a network of traveling shows 
emanating from Baton Rouge. Today, 
there are nineteen such groups or- 
ganized in the state, comprising 
businessmen, housewives and per- 
sons from all walks of life who have 
found new meanings to life through 
painting. 

Jay is a staunch advocate of art’s 
therapeutic values and has gone fur- 
ther than anyone in the state toward 
proving this belief. This transforma- 
tion of dispirited alcoholics or crip- 
ples into wholesome personalities 
through art has approached the dra- 
matic. They have found that paint- 
brush and easel are the combination 
which opens the mind to new won- 
ders, and the self-satisfaction at- 
tained from creating their own 
impressions on canvas provides a 
powerful antibiotic that conquers 
pain. 

The most dramatic case was that 
of Harry Helmrich, a retired auto- 
mobile mechanic who was stricken 
with arthritis after a full, active life. 
Suddenly he found himself useless, 
he thought, with nothing to shoot 

(see FULLBACK FOR ART page 46) 
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HAS BEEN GREATLY EXAGGERATED 










Ask for Style 6135 
at your Taylor merchant, 
or write Dep’t F. 


Our expert shoemakers down in Maine know 
how to give you the custom character you 

want in the shoes you wear — at a 

price much lower than you’d expect. 
Here is a superb calfskin shoe that 
includes such custom details as 

chamois-lined tongues, combination 

leather heel and custom-trimmed 
sole edges. 

Most styles $14.95 — $19.95 


E. E. TAYLOR CORP., FREEPORT, MAINE 
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PROCEDURE MADE EASY 





By RHEVA OTT SHRYOCK Reg. Parliamentarian 


“It makes a wonderful companion to any active offi- 


SOFT ICE LK 
SOFT ICE CREAM 


Tastee Freez 





cer, or member, interested in correct meeting proce- 
dure. Its visual makeup cannot be excelled for a 
quick ‘know how. Walter S. Hardin, Lt. Gov- 
ernor—Dist. 6, Florida International. 

Finger-tip, visible aid system of meeting pro- 
cedure. Only seconds and you have the answer 
to every meeting problem. Send today...$2.50. 
Mail your check or M.O. Refund if not satisfied. 


PALMETTO KIWANIS CLUB 
& care COLLEGE INSTITUTE 
Box PK, Ellenton, Florida | 
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LOCATIONS WANTED 


for additional 
ITASTEE-FREEZ DRIVE-INS 


) Tastee-Freez, with over 1,000 successful stores, will 
sign long-term lease on land and building illustrated. 
Large return on investment. Write, wire or call... 


TASTEE-FREEZ CORP. of AMERICA 













Get ORDERS and CASH from your mail- 
man—do work in SPARE TIME at home 
—or expand into FULL TIME business. 
Send coupon for Free facts about 
the newest and most fascinating of 
all home operated businesses, For 
- the first time a simplified machine 
brings the fabulous profits of Plastic 
= Sealing and Plastic Laminating 
ta Within the reach of the small opera- 





—then with our Magic Mail Plan can 
get mail orders pouring in daily 
with cash in every envelope. No 























Don’t waste 
send you FREE and postpaid pictures, 








canvassing—no selling. We even supply the cir- 
culars you mail to bring back cash and orders. 


a minute. We'll 


prices, 


Rush your name. 


details, and all the facts you need to start. 
tor. Anyone can learn to operate the Mail coupon or send name on postcard. No 
machine with a few minutes practice charge. 


WARNER ELECTRIC CO. 


1512 Jarvis Av., Dept.L-27-M Chicago 26, Ill. 
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THIS Make Thousands of Beautiful Art Creations | ! WARNER ELECTRIC (0., 1512 Jarvis Av. | 
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Sealing Job — ordered SPARKLING COLORED PLASTIC | ; 
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material cost brings | i | 
back $2.58 in cash Address. 
by mail. Capacity of | | 
machine: $25.00 City Zone. State. 
profit per hour of L ‘J 
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merFICE VA 


Replace crowded “hat 
trees’’ with efficient S-6 
Office Valets (have room 
for guests too). Each Valet 
provides 6 spaced coat 
hangers, 6 ventilated hat 
spaces. umbrellastandand 
overshoe platforms in 30” 
x16" floor space. Keep 
wraps aired, dry and ‘‘in 
press’’. Lifetime welded 
steel construction—never 
loosens. wobbles or tips 
over. Choice of modern 
baked finishes. Sold by 
leading office furniture 
dealers everywhere. 
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Commercial, industrial | _J Stationary and por 
and institutional wardrobe & table Wardrobe and Locker 
equipment and complete checkrooms. Rack. for the office and the home 
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VALET RACKS 


Write for 
Cotolog WOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
OvV-7 1121 West 37th Street * Chicago 9, U.S.A. 
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CLARK & ‘HILL, Adrian, Michigan 
REACH THIS “‘BEST 
PROSPECT" AUDIENCE 


BY ADVERTISING IN 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Kiwanians command concentrated 


purchasing power, personally in their 




















businesses and in civic affairs. 

Per cent 

76.0 control the buying in their business. 

64.3 serve on one or more boards and 
commissions 

20.6 own two or more cars for personal 
or family use 

80.5 are homeowners. 

64.0 are college graduates. 

92.5 are married. 

80.2 live in communities of less than 


100,000 population, 
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FULLBACK FOR ART 
(From page 45) 


for and nowhere to aim. His last four 
years of life would have been sad, 
indeed, if Kiwanian Broussard hadn’t 
noticed one of his early attempts at 
art on a piece of meat wrapping 
paper submitted at the local Amite 
art show. Jay complimented the piece 
of work, pointing out that it incor- 
porated those points which the di- 
rector had been making—that art is 
all around us and the important thing 
is to notice it, appreciate it and paint 
it as we see it—regardless of what 
medium or material is used. Encour- 
agement was all Helmrich needed. 
He painted a great deal after that, 
experimenting with different mate- 
rials, paints and lacquers. When he 
died last year, the minister devoted 
the funeral service to the part art 
played in Helmrich’s life and gave 
much credit to Jay Broussard’s warm 
understanding for the ex-mechanic’s 
last three years on earth. 

Jay’s philosophy exemplifies the 
art trend throughout the United 
States. The appreciation of art has 
grown from a tight little island of 
sophisticates to a point where it now 
influences the lives of millions. The 
artist can no longer creep back into 
his shell, condemn the common man 
as a cultural illiterate and still main- 
tain that he is a leader in the art 
world. Standards must remain, to be 
sure. But as Jay Broussard has 
proved, the way to inspiration from 
fine art can be shown to the multi- 


tude. Art is where one finds it these 


days—on the creek banks, at the 
highway restaurant (have you no- 
ticed more and more of these dis- 
playing the proprietor’s or his rela- 
tive’s works?) and at the parish fairs. 
Reflecting this upswing is the fact 
that few popular magazines today 
publish many issues which don’t 
carry some write-up on art. 

Louisiana has found that art is not 
a luxury but a necessity which fills 

definite need in any community. 
The Louisiana Art Commission, 
which started with a budget of $6000, 
now has a $12,000 program going 
(very little goes for salaries because 
the director and his secretary are 
the only employees of the Commis- 
sion). In 1953 two shows per month 
were hung in the Baton Rouge gal- 
leries and seventy exhibitions were 
sent throughout the state for local 
showing. According to the register, 
28,000 persons visited the Baton 
Rouge galleries. The number visiting 
parish fair exhibits and local shows 
would triple this figure. 

With this record of accomplish- 
ment, Jay Broussard’s success is 
more aptly borne out by another 
gauge. This was expressed by a state 
official recently when he told the 
young artist that he had done so 
much with the job “that now there 
are people who would like to have 
it!” This observation is undoubtedly 
correct. But while Jay and the Com- 
could exist without each 


mission 
other, neither would be the same 
after separation. THE END 





A CHECK LIST 
(From page 27) 
>» Keep first chart page covered until 
ready to start. 
> Reminders on using charts... 


Read each chart page all the way 
through before discussing individual 
points. 


Use your hands for motion—point to 
copy you are discussing. 

Know what’s on next chart page. Be- 
fore turning to it, lead in with smooth, 
verbal transition. 
Turn pages with 
motion. 

Stand at side of chart—never 
view. 

Glance only briefly at charts—keep 
eyes on audience as much as possible. 


smooth, sweeping 


block 


FILM PRESENTATIONS... before 
the showing make sure that... 


>» Projector is in good operating con- 
dition. 

> Lens is correct focal length. 

» Projector is on firm, level support. 

> Aperture is free of dust. 

> Film is clean, without breaks. 

> Film is properly threaded and moved 


to correct starting point. 
>» Loudspeaker, if separate, 
in and located immediately 
next to the screen. 
> Sound level is tested and set. 
» Film is prefocused and centered on 
screen. 
>» Picture just fills screen. 
» Electric cords are arranged so they 
won't be tripped over in dark. 
> Slide film strip and record match. 
>» Someone is selected to turn lights on 
and off or open and close window cur- 
tains on cue. 
>» Introductory 
and handy. 
> It’s important that... 
You introduce film properly—build in- 
terest. 
This sequence be followed by projec- 
tionists in showing film: 
1. Turn on projector, start film, fade 
in sound. 
2. Turn down house lights. 
3. Immediately check and adjust 
sound level and focus. 
4, Turn on house lights (as 
title comes on screen). 
5. Fade volume out, turn off pro- 
jector. 


is plugged 
under or 


remarks are prepared 


“end” 
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You sum up key points of film, invite 
audience discussion, answer questions. 


EASEL PAD PRESENTATIONS... 
before the meeting... 


>» Set chart pad high enough so audi- 
ence at back and sides of meeting room 
can see copy. 
» Check cover sheet and inner pad pages 
for cleanliness, tears, previously used 
drawings or copy. 
>» Have several grease pencils in black 
and colors available. 
>» Get plenty of light on pad. If neces- 
sary, use a spotlight. 
> Reminders on using easel pad... 
Don't try to get too much on one chart 
page. Tear off page and start a fresh 
chart. 
Make drawings and copy large and 
bold for complete audience 
visibility. 
After have written or drawn 
pene material stand to one side 
of pad. If you stand ahead of pad you 
may obstruct view of your side cf 
audience. 
Make each chart live. 
drawn written material, 
discuss. 
Get audience into the act. Ask ques- 
tions to complete a thought or de- 
tail a drawing. Interest and learning | 
through repetition increases rapidly | 
with this technique. THE END 
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you 





After you have 


or explain— 








Your Name Deserves 


RAISED LETTERS 


Make it S-T-A-N-D O-U-T! Raised letters do it 
like nothing else can . . . beautifully . . . dominantly. 
Make people remember you . . . good showmanship 


pays! 

Our revolutionary new unbreakable laminated 
material, finished with five baked coats, gives you 
Raised Letters of unusual beauty...and are 


G-U-A-R-A-N-T-E-E-D. 
signed for “individuality” . . . no two alike. Ordinary 
Letters cost you money; Trio Letters make you 
money. The most profitable modernization a busi- 
ness front can have. Write for full details. 


Every job custom-de- 























TRIO LETTERS, Incorporated, Dept. 211 
329 Woodlawn Ave. e« Aurora e_ Il. 
THE FRIENDLY SCHOOL 
Augusta Military Academy organized as 
Augusta Academy in 2. Fort D ince, | 
Virginia, A distinguished R.O.T.C. School | 
in the famous Shenandoah Valley 
Virginia. 
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“TOOK IN $217 


FIRST 10 DAYS” 


Some make more, some less 
We help you fo start Your 


Own All-Year Business 
Make Big Money! With our 
easily operated, tee effi- 
cient wall washer, Chas. 
Stelle took in $217 gross in 
first ten days. E. L. Goss 
took in more than $10,000 in 
one year. E. C. Taber wrote, 
se made $400 gross in two : 
weeks.’’ And no wonder—this machine washes 
walls 6 times faster and better than by hand. 
Your Money-making Opportunity. Enjoy in- 
dependence—freedom from bosses, layoffs. 
Customers everywhere—homes, offices, 
schools, etc. Expenses low, profits high. No 
shop necessary; operate from home. Can start 
spare time until your full time is available. 


Lose no time. Get all facts without obligation 


FREE BOOK! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


© VON SCHRADER MFG. CO. 
© E34 “W"’ PL., Racine, Wisconsin 

Send at once (no obligation) your FREE 
booklet containing information about your 
WALL WASHING MACHINE and how I can start 
my own permanent, profitable business. 
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over 228,000 business and 
professional men read 
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$9500 


plus 
postage 
and 
insurance 


The famous Past Pre 


Columbia, Canada, 


bronze reproduction 
Below are three 
bear the name of the 


*Also available fo 
treasurers, charter 
governors, 


individually 


charter 


For Your Retiring President 


sident’s* plaque has been presented 


to honor retiring Presidents in 43 states, the District of 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

Standing a full fifteen inches high, the plaque consists 
of a solid cherry shield, upon which is mounted a cast- 


of the Past President’s lapel pin. 
cast-bronze strips which 


President, his Club and the year in 


which he served. Each plaque receives individual atten- 
tion and is hand-finished to a silken luster 


r the following officers: secretaries, 
members, past governors, lieutenant 
presidents, 20-year members, etc. 
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BY POPULAR 
DEMAND! 


Countless letters from Kiwan- 
ians wishing a smaller version 
of this plaque have induced 
the manufacturer to present 
for the first time this beauti- 
ful member’s plaque for home 
or office. This new plaque 
will identify its owner as an 
active member of Kiwanis in 
his community. (And there is 
no better Christmas gift for 
your Kiwanis friends and busi- 
ness associates.) 





plus postage and insurance. 


Syracuse 6, New York 
Gentlemen: 


CLUB NAME___ 


NAME____ 


YEAR__ 


SHIP TO AND BILL___ 


ADDRESS 


CITY PATTERN SHOP, 


New Court Street—P. O. 


OFFICER 


‘(if for other than member’s plaque) 


INC. 


Box 6—Eastwood Station 


Please send me plaque (or plaques) as specified below: 
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Kiuwanian George W. Mason, an honorary member of 
the Detroit club and anonymous donor of the Michigan 
District’s famous Chapel in the Pines, has passed away. 
He was sixty-three. George was president and chairman 
of the board of American Motors, formed after the recent 
merger of Nash-Kelvinator and Hudson. He was the 
son-in-law of Donald Johnston, the first president of 
the Detroit club, and dedicated the chapel, located in the 
Hartwick Pines State Forest near Grayling, to Don. (See 
page 5 in the September 1954 issue.) In January 1953, 
when Kiwanis celebrated its thirty-eighth birthday, 
George made it possible for Don’s anniversary message 
to be recorded and sent to every Kiwanis club. 


Kiwantan Fred Mudge, a member of the Morristown, 
New Jersey club, has received the Scout Service Pin in 
recognition of his thirty-five years of service to the Boy 
Scouts of America. Says Fred: “I’m going to continue 
Scout work as long as I possibly can, for I feel, as does 
the club, that there are few projects that equal Scout 
work for personal satisfaction and in importance to our 
youth.” 


Jus: to find out how active its members were in church 
work, the Brookings, South Dakota club circulated 
a questionnaire among eighty members present at a 
meeting. Tabulation showed that seventy-eight of the 
men contributed regularly toward the financial support 
of the church; seventy-six attended church regularly; 
forty-seven served on church committees and boards; 
thirty-eight held church offices; twenty engaged in such 
activities as choir, counseling services, summer camps, 
et cetera; nine were active in church Boy Scout troops; 
and two led youth groups. The findings also showed that 
thirty-nine of the Kiwanians were able and willing to 
deliver invocations before club meetings. 


A rirreen-YEar-oLp boy acted as chairman when the 
Vancouver, British Columbia club turned one of its 
meetings over to the Kiwanis Little Brothers, an organ- 
ization of fatherless boys between the ages of ten and 
fifteen that the Vancouver Kiwanians sponsor. Other 
Little Brothers played the piano, welcomed visitors, sang 
solus, conducted club singing, presented a plaque to the 
Kiwanian who was farthest from home and assumed the 
secretary's duties. Five boys from twelve to fourteen 
conducted a panel discussion on the subject of the 
growth of Vancouver. 


Bruce McGrecor, a member of the Ellenburg, New York 
club, became the third golfer ever to score a hole-in-one 
on the Malone, New York course. Kiwanian Bruce, who 
called the feat his biggest thrill in twenty years of golf- 
ing, turned the trick with a number seven iron on the 
155-yard eighth hole. For his sterling accomplishment, 
Bruce received more than twenty prizes and awards 
from local businessmen. 
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Severat members of the Carmel-By-The-Sea, California 
club took part in ground-breaking ceremonies of the 
community’s new Presbyterian church building. One of 
the church deacons—Hal Armor—is a Carmel-By-The- 
Sea Kiwanian. Pastor of the church, the Rev. Dr. Harry 
Clayton Rogers, also belongs to the Carmel-By-The-Sea 
club. 


Recutar publicity in the local newspaper is a big asset 
to a club, especially if it’s like the arrangement the 
Forest Park, Georgia club has with the Forest Park Free 
Press. John Nugent, who handles publicity for the Forest 
Park club, has a regular column in the Free Press. In 
“Kiwanis Korner,” Kiwanian John reports on all the 
phases of the club meetings—program, visitors, an- 
nouncements made, appeals, et cetera, plus occasional 
pictures, reports on major speeches and news of Kiwanis 
activities. 


Tue Baldwin, New York club regularly honors first- 
year members of all clubs in the Long Island South di- 
vision at a “Babies’ Night.” The new Kiwanians wear 
bonnets and bibs and take part in a “Kiddie Kar race” 
and other stunts. More than 200 new Kiwanians attended 
the fifth annual celebration this year. 


It’s Easy to understand how Kiwanian D. R. Alexander 
got the nickname of “Dynamite.” In a year’s time, even 
with three months out of circulation for recuperation 
from a heart condition, Dynamite attended sixty Kiwanis 
meetings, fifty-eight other meetings and led 150,000 
people in singing. A member of the Kansas City, Missouri 
club, Dynamite has had perfect attendance for twenty- 
eight years. 


Past International Vice-President Theodore “Ted” 
Fenske has been granted an honorary Doctor of Science 
degree by the University of North Dakota. Ted, who is 
assistant dean of the University of Minnesota’s Institute 
of Agriculture, was International Vice-President from 
1949 to 1951 and served two terms as chairman of the 
International Committee on Agriculture and Conserva- 
tion. 


Avren Mut, honorary secretary of the Peoria, Illinois 
club, has received a thirty-five-year perfect attendance 
tab. There aren’t many of the 229,000 who can top that! 


Sevection TIME for annual Freedoms Foundation awards 
is approaching again. Kiwanis—both on the International 
and club levels—always plays an important role in the 
Freedoms Foundation program. For example, last year 
the South Gate, California club was cited for its com- 
munity activities. Rev. Armin C. Oldsen, a member of 
the Lakewood, Ohio club, got the George Washington 
Honor Medal for his sermon “A Gift from the Family.” 
Kiwanian Armin has spoken in many parts of the 
United States. THE END 
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church should never 


“beg” for funds... mever! 


This is the frank and considered 
opinion of the world’s leading 
specialists in church fund-raising 


Tu spiritual advance that followers 
of Christ all over the world hope and 
pray for cannot come in fullest measure 
until it gets a new kind of support by 
the laity. It cannot come without a 
revolution in our very attitude toward 
Christian giving. 

The concept is not “new.” It is as old 
as Christianity itself. It was given to the 
world in the Sermon on the Mount. 

It is the concept of “the need of the 
giver to give.” It is the concept that Chris- 
tian giving is not based on “how much 
the church needs” but, rather, on “how 
much a member needs to give.” 

It is the concept that giving is not a 
payment for services rendered, but an 
opportunity for grace to the giver. It is 
not, “I will give to the deserving,” but, 


rather, “I will give so that I may live.” 


lime and again in our work we have 


seen this great Christian concept almost 





miraculously revitalize the spiritual and 
financial life of a church. Time after 
time we have seen the “unexpected” 
come to pass—a church, heavily in debt, 
made free; a congregation, somnolent 
and dying, awakened to new life; an “Im- 
possible” building-fund requirement met 


and surpassed; “fringe” members brought 


back to active participation. 

But we cannot be astonished that these 
things happen. Do we not have the words 
of Our Lord Himself to guarantee that 
they will? Does He not tell us, if the 
text may be paraphrased, that our in- 
terests will follow our dollars? 

For where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also. MATTHEW 6:21 

Our organization is the largest of its 
kind in the world. We help churches solve 
their financial problems by creative fund- 
raising, not by begging. During the next 
twelve months we will meet with and ad- 
vise over 6,000 churches regarding their 
financial programs and fund-raising prob- 
lems, entirely without obligation. 

During the same twelve months we will 
take active, on-the-ground direction of 
more than 1,500 fund-raising canvasses 

many for annual budgets only, others 


for capital needs. In every one of them, 


Christ’s own concept of giving will be 
the Way. 
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222 N. WELLS ST. © CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS » CENTRAL 6-0506 


PHILADELPHIA - MINNEAPOLIS EATTLE - PORTLAND - SAN FRAN 
CISCO - LOS ANGELES - WASHINGTON - CLEVELAND - LOUISVILLE 
KANSAS CITY FORT WORTH - BOSION - CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
HOUSTON - MEMPHIS - OMAHA - NEW YORK - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO - PITTSBURGH - BUFFALO - DENVER - MILWAUKEE 
INDIANAPOLIS - WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER - TORONTO 
SYONEY, AUSTRALIA 


: Wells Organizations 


If you are active in the ad- 
mninistration of your church, 
send the coupon, Along with 
information about Wells In- 
sured Fund-Raising Services, 
we will send you a record 
of canvasses completed for 
churches of your denomina- 


tion and other churches near} Name 
you. WELLS WAY is an In- 
ternational News-Magazine | Church 


of Church Fund-Raising 


Our representative will call Address - 


on request. $ City. 


Suite 1024, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Without obligation, please tell me about: 
Wells Insured Building Fund Programs 
Wells Insured Budget-Pledge Canvass Services 
Send the next six issues of WELLS WAY, free 
Have a Wells representative call me 
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